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WRITING HOME FRO’ THE FRONT. 


THE HURRIED LAST LETTER WRIT?YSN AS THE CAMP AT TAMPA BREAKS UP BEFORE THE DEPARTURE FOR CUBA. 
By Our SpecraL Wak ARTIST WITH THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers’ - - - $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - . 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks . 1.00 


Subscriptions to all who serve in the United States army or navy at 
half these regular rates. 
SPECIAL WAR RATE: One Dollar to November Ist, to 
all new subscribers who remit at once. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Les.iz’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States and of the 
world, those who would be willing to furnish special information re- 
garding matters of special interest in their respective localities when- 
ever it might be required. The editor will be glad to receive com- 
munications on this subject from responsible persons. 








The Future! 


HE war with Spain is pregnant with potential pos- 
sibilities. Spain will be beaten. There is no 
armor against fate. 

All modern wars have been conflicts for com- 
mercial advantage or supremacy. Whatever may have 
been the original purpose of the United States, the present 
war can have no other result. In the end we must gain or 
lose by it, in the commercial sense. We are to gain. 

Let the nations prepare for the outcome. Man made 
the Monroe doctrine, but God makes the destinies of na- 
tions. The struggling American republic of a century ago 
has grown into an Anglo-Saxon giant. Our waving fields 
feed the world, and our humming industries are counting 
every nation’s markets as their own. 

We have outgrown the past. We produce more than 
we can consume. We make more than we can utilize. 
We must have new markets for our surplus of farm and 
factory. We must find the new markets and take them, 
wherever they may be found, with all the consequences 
that this new national policy may involve. Westward the 
star of empire still takes its way ! 

Every prosperous nation finds its vitality in its colonial 
possessions. The greed and envy of other nations should 
not stand as an obstacle in our path. We propose to do 
simply what they have been doing for centuries, and what 
they are continuing to do with renewed eagerness at this 
very day. England itself has 121,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, while her colonial possessions aggregate over 16,662, - 
000 square miles—an area eighty-five times greater than 
that of the motherland. The population of the latter is less 
than 40,000,000, while the British colonies have more than 
322,000,000. France has an area of 204,000 square miles, 
while its colonies have an area twelve times as great as 
France itself. Germany has 208,000 square miles, and iis 
colonies 1,615,000 ; Spain 197,000 miles, and the Spanish 
colonies 405,000. The population of the Spanish colonies is 
half thatof Spainitself. Industrious and wonderfully pros- 
perous little Holland—one of the richest of all nations, 
whose surplus millions have for years been seeking invest- 
ment in the United States—has in itself only an area of 12,- 
648 square miles and a population of less than 5,000,000, 
while its colonies embrace 783,000 square miles, with a 
population aggregating the enormous total of 34,000,000. 

Why should European nations oppose the acquisition 


of the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Cuba by the United ° 


States? For no reasons except purely selfish ones. We 
are in ihe market for the business of the world. Destiny 
has made us the principal competitor for trade every where. 
The Monroe doctrine cannot stand in our way. Conditions 
have changed since the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, seventy-five years ago. The United States was then 
a child among nations, with an existence of only a quarter 
ofacentury. Itis now strong with the experience of over 
a hundred years. The Philippine Islands are nearer to 
Washington to-day by cable than New York city was to 
Washington, by any available means of communication, 
when the Monroe doctrine was declared. With the com- 
pletion of the Nicaragua canal, the Philippines can be 
reached as readily by our naval vessels from the Atlantic 
as California could be reached by the overland route, dur- 
ing Monroe’s administration. The inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines, of Cuba, and Porto Rico are not more ‘‘ mixed and 
barbarous” than were the inhabitants of Alaska, portions 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas, at the.time of their 
annexation. The arguments against the acquirement of the 
latter were as strenuous as the arguments now heard against 
the retention of the former. 

We are marching onward, Woe to him who seeks to 
block the way ! The fruits of victory will belong to us. 
The Philippines, with their 7,700,000 population ; Porto 
Rico, with her million people ; and Cuba, with her million 
and a half, should be and will be free and independent, 
and ought to be ours forever. Think of the transforma- 
tion! Ten million of human beings brought from the 
darkness of Spanish despotism into the glorious light 
of American liberty! Free schools, free churches, free 
men, and a free country for a free people! Ten million 
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more adding the products of tropical climes—the only prod- 
ucts we need to make us masters of the commercial situa- 
tion—to our already prodigious total of annual products! 

Shall we break from the trammels of the past and march 
at the head of the world’s procession with the dawn of the 
new century ? Shall we lead or shall we follow? Having 
set the Spanish islands free, shall we drive them back into 
bondage ? There can be but one answer. Civilization, free- 
dom, trade, and commerce point the way. The islands of 
the oceans must be ours, and 


The Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


The Caged Eagle. 


Voices that sink and swell 
In country or crowded mart ; 
And the spirit of war like an eagle caged 
In the nation’s throbbing heart. 
Echoes of waves that moaned 
The doom of the murdered Maine, 
And the eyes of seamen stern and sad 
Fronting the ships of Spain. 
Winds of the deep that blow 
To the utmost ends of earth 
The wrongs of a people proud and brave 
Who were freemen at their birth. 
Flags that are almost furled 
O’er ships that are armed for fight ; 
And the spirit of war like an eagle caged 
Far from his eyried height. «¢ 
Ah, God! for a fearless hand 
To open the eagle’s cage, 
Till the nation arises on land and sea, 
Thrilled with a mighty rage. 
Ah, God! for a voice as great 
As the country’s breadth and length, 
Till the Western world, in curbless wrath, 
Smites with her ancient strength. 
WiLiraAM Hamriuton Hayne. 


POSTMASTERS will find it to their advantage to re- 
ceive subscriptions for LESLIE'S WEEKLY, with its pictorial 
history of the war, at the rate of $1 till November 1st, 1898. For 
details and special commissions, address LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Remember the [len at the Front. 


Mrs. Lutie E. STEARNS, who is at the head of the soldiers’ 
library commission, reports that her committee has found that 
current numbers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, containing pictures of 
camp-life and from the front, are particularly desired by the 
soldiers. In default of current issues, Mrs. Stearns states, her 
committee will gladly receive sums of money to be expended in 
subscriptions for LESLIE’s WEEKLY for the benefit of our boys 
in blue. The commission wants to receive such subscriptions, 
or current war numbers, if possible before our troops have pen- 
etrated too far into Cuba to be readily reached by the managers 
of this thoughtful enterprise. 

In response to numberless similar reports from all points of 
the front, as well as from most of our established military 
camps and naval stations, the publishers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
as previously announced, have reduced the rate of subscription 
by one-half for all soldiers, sailors, marines, officers, and any 
other person whose name has been duly enrolled on the govern- 
ment’s army and navy rolls. 

This reduction to but Two DOLLARS PER YEAR, ONE DOL- 
LAR FOR SIX MONTHS, AND Firty CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS 
we feel should bring all our current numbers, with their unsur- 
passed war pictures and descriptive correspondence sent from 
the farthest outposts of the front, within the reach of every sol- 
dier and sailor who has a loving relative or friend at home to 
minister to the high intellectual needs that are such a distin- 


ishing feature of Uncle Sam’s warriors. 
& 


WANTED.—Copies of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, Numbers 2208, 
January 6th ; 2209, January 13th; 2212, February 8d; and 
2216, March 3d, to complete our official files, Parties having 
copies of these issues will kindly communicate with LESLIE’s 
WEEELY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Good for Secretary Gage! 


THE overwhelming evidences of the success of the new gov- 
ernment loan of $200,000,000 furnish the best proof of our pa- 
triotism and prosperity. 

Secretary of the Treasury Gage, who has brought to his posi- 
tion such ripeness and experience in financial matters as have 
won him the respect and admiration of the people, determined 
at the outset that the loan should be offered for popular subscrip- 
tion. For the first time in this country the experiment of a 
popular loan ona fair and equitable basis is now really being 
tried. In other countries, notably in France, loans of this char- 
acter have been eagerly sought. 

Secretary Gage has made it perfectly easy for any one hav- 
ing $20 or more to invest to buy a government bond. The sub- 
scriptions may be made at any money-order office, or any post- 
office, and any form of currency will be accepted in payment, 
and subscribers for $500, or less, will have their subscriptions 
filled before any others. It was a difficult problem to make this 
loan a popular one, in the sense of making it easy to subscribe. 
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Secretary Gage has solved the problem with the greatest ease, 
despite numerous protests and repeated declarations by bankers 
and others that his efforts would be a failure. 

The rusk of the people to invest their savings in the new gov- 
ernment bonds justifies Secretary Gage’s judgment. He has 
shown the far-reaching sagacity of a statesman and financier. 
The effects of this general distribution of the government loan 
among the people cannot be comprehended. The seeds of sound 
money will be planted wherever a bond is sold, for it is safe to 
say that whatever the political affiliations of the bond-holder 
may have been in the past, in the future they will be found 
always and ever on the side of the soundest kind of sound money. 


The Voice of Reconciliation. 


ONE of the most eloquent speeches ever delivered in Congress 
fell from the lips of Representative Settle, a Democrat from the 
State of Kentucky, on the Ist of June, during the discussion of 
the bill removing all political disabilities imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. The passage of this 
bill, practically by the unanimous vote of Congress, wipes out 
the last vestige of adverse legislation growing out of the Civil 
War. Mr. Settle’s speech was followed by such an outburst of 
enthusiasm and such a shower of congratulations from all parts 
of the House that for some time the proceedings of Congress 
were interrupted. The speech is so forcible, eloquent, and pa- 
triotic that we print it in full. We wish that every newspaper 
in the land might find room to print it, and that it might be 
posted on every school- house, North and South. Mr. Settle 
said : 

This billis but the culmination of the course of events that have been 

gradually approaching this point for ten or fifteen years past. I have 
seen it in the present session. I have heard the great battle-hymn of 
the South, ** Dixie,”’ receive as generous applause in Northern capitals 
as was accorded to the ‘*Star-spangled Banner” and “Marching 
Through Georgia.’’ And it came not from Southern sympathizers, 
but from the generous people of the North, who took that occasion to 
say in this way to their brethren at the South: ‘*‘ We embrace you 
and have learned to forget all past differences.” 
_ I happened to be at a down-town theatre the other evening. In the 
interval between the acts it has become the custom not to go out, but 
to remain and hear the orchestra discourse patriotic anthems and airs. 
After the band had ceased playing some gentleman arose and pro- 
posed ‘three cheers for Mc ‘inley.”” The vast audience gave them 
with a will. Then three cheers were proposed for Dewey, the hero of 
Manila, which were also responded to. And then some gentleman, 
whom I took to be a military officer of rank, arosein his place and wav- 
ing his hand in the air said: ‘Three cheers for a united country.” 
Gentlemen, that sentiment caught me, and it caught that vast house. 

I thank God that I have lived to see this day... Wesometimes thought 
that the great war between the States was an-unmitigated evil:2, But, 
in the providence of God, it, accompanied by other? agencies, has 
proved to be a great blessing. That war was not of chance nor acci- 
dent. It came as the winds come and as the storms come and as all 
things else come—in response to the eternal purposes and behests of 
Him who “‘ holds the wind in His fist and the hearts of men in the hol- 
low of His hand.”’ The beginning of the war was the acme of that 
sectional hate which had been growing and increasing in bitterness for 
twenty years. The North had no love for the South, and the South 
had no respect for the North. The conflict was inevitable ; it was irre- 
pressible. The world looked on, and while a rebel could not, as he 
thought at the beginning, wipe out five ‘*‘ Yankees,” the sequel showed 
that he could put them to considerable exertion. 

When vaior and courage and endurance shall no longer command 
the praise of men, when tribute shall be denied to those who endured 
privation without complaint and suffered all manner of sacrifices with- 
out murmur, then we might hesitate to unroll the curtain of that past 
and let its scenes pass in panorama before us. But heaven forbid, in 
this day, when ‘“‘one touch of nature has made us all akin,’ that I 
should fear in this presence to hold up for admiration the prowess of 
the gallant boys in the trenches and on the field, wearing the blue or 
wearing the gray, who gave to the cause of their country their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. Butthe endcame at last. Those 
Southern knights went down to their homes, and many of them cannot 
be reached by any provision of earthly statute. 

Many of those good knights are dust ; 
Their good swords rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


They went down to desolated homes and waste places, and without 
a word of complaint they set about the task, the herculean task, of re- 
building those waste places and restoring their ancient splendor. Her 
sons laid down their arms in good faith upon the altar of their country, 
and in the same spirit they took their step to the music of the Union. 
I do not believe, gentlemen, that the American people were ever so 
united as they are to-day. The men who stayed at home were the last 
to forgive, but the men who fought have always been the first to for- 
get. And now we are chastened ia this era of good times by the war 
in which we find ourselves involved. We shall free Cuba, but we shall 
do more than that. Weshall free ourselves. The greatest of English 
poets, in speaking of the divine quality of mercy, has said that ** it is 
twice blest ; it blesseth him that gives and himthattakes."’ If weshall 
confer a gracious boon upon the people of that unhappy island, we 
shall receive a blessing from heaven, such, perhaps, as we may not be 
able to contain. Out ofthis baptism of fire and blood wherewith we 
are now being baptized, we shall come forth, I doubt not, a new nation, 
clean every whit, with sectional hate and sectional bitterness gone for- 
ever. That were a consummation devoutly to be wished ; that were 
the summum bonum, the great desideratum that were well worth all 
the treasure we may expend and all the blood that may be shed. In 
the language of the great Kentucky editor, ‘** This war has already for- 
ever eliminated the sectional contest.”’ There are thousands of old Con- 
federates who are to-day happy in the thought that before they have 
been called to join the silent bivouac of the dead they can see the North 
and the South united in battle array beneath the “tars -nd stripes. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and Lome ! 
By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hués were born in héaven. 


The Plain Truth. 


For regular red-white-and-blue American patriotisya, com- 
mend us to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, with the stars and stripes waving 
from the front page and whole columns of soldiers in battle 
array !|—Aflanta Constitution, 





Rapid transit has been one of the dreams of New York, and 
bids fair to be one of its dreams for years to come. There is 
common sense in the statement by Russell Sage that an under- 
ground railroad in New York City is utterly impracticable at 
present, because money could not be obtained with which to 
build it. It would be a questionable enterprise from a financial 
standpoint, at best. Mr. Sage says that the only other remedy 
is for the elevated railroad to increase its facilities upon a rea- 
sonable basis. This is the position that LESLIE’s WEEKLY has 
maintained from the outset, and it is impregnable. Now let 
the city authorities act. 





Among the few items of intelligence from Washington re- 
cently, not bearing on the war, none has been more gratifying 
than the report from the Department of Agriculture that the 
wheat crop of 1898 will probably exceed the extraordinary crop 
of 1897, which reached 550,000,000 bushels. The weather thus 
far this season has been highly favorable for wheat, and the in- 
crease in acreage this year will be nearly six per cent. over 1897. 
These figures indicate increased prosperity for the farming pop- 
ulation of the wheat-growing States, and indirectly for the pop- 
ulation of the whole country. This ought to make it easier to 
pay war taxes. 


jo 
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=THE most conspicuous of the ten Harvard men who have 
joined Theodore Roosevelt’s regiment of rough riders is David 
M. Goodrich, last year’s 
captain of the Harvard 
crew. When the officers 
of the various troops were 
selected, the other day, 
Goodrich was made first 
lieutenant of Troop D, 
First Squadron. Lieu- 
tenant Goodrich’s home is 
at Akron, Ohio. His 
family is very wealthy, 
and he moves in the best 
But Good- 
rich is one of those dash- 
ing young Westerners 
who do not live on fam- 
ily riches or past glories. 
At Harvard, Goodrich is 
known as a royal good 
fellow, ready for any ex- 
citement, and the whole 
college is of one mind about his popularity. He belongs to all 
the swell social clubs in Cambridge, and is the leader of ath- 
letics. He has shown a worthy spirit in promoting Harvard’s 
welfare in athletics. He it was who succeeded in having Coach 
Lehmann come over and take charge of the boat crew, and 
after renewing Harvard's athletic relations with Yale he re- 
signed the captaincy of the crew, as it was deemed for the best 
Goodrich is an all-round athlete, and 
is a handsome, manly fellow. He stands six feet one inch in 
height, isa clever horseman, and an excellent shot. This, his 
graduating year, he was to be one of the marshals at com- 
mencement. The other nine Harvard men who have joined 
this regiment are: Guy Murchie, Machias, Maine; Stanley 
Hollister, Santa Barbara, California ; Sumner K. Gerard, New 
York ; Hal Sayre and H. J. Holt, Denver, Colorado ; Guy H. 
Seull, Boston: C. C. Bull, San Francisco; L. G. Cole, St. 
Louis ; and W. M. Scudder, Chicago. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Roosevelt, of the regiment, is also a graduate of Harvard. 


social circles. 





MR. DAVID M. GOODRICH. 


interests of the college. 


=It may well be believed that there is at least one ruler in 
Europe to-day whose head lies easy although he wears a crown. 
That man _ ise Christian 
IX., King of Denmark. 
He has the distinction of 
being the oldest reigning 
sovereign in Europe, hav- 
ing just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. That 
he has reigned wisely as 
ea well as long may be 
judged from the fact that 
this anniversary was cele- 
brated throughout the 
Danish kingdom with 
every mark of sincere joy. 
Among the pleasing inci- 
dents of the day was a re- 
ception at the Amalien- 
borg Palace, where his Majesty received many beautiful gifts 
and hundreds of baskets of exquisite flowers, including an im- 
mense one from the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. Among 
the guests on this happy occasion were King Oscar of Sweden, 
the dowager Empress of Russia, and the Princess of Wales. 
King Christian came to the throne in 1868. He has six chil- 
dren, among whom are the Princess of Wales, the King of the 
Greeks, and the dowager Empress of Russia. 





CHRISTIAN IX., KING OF DENMARK, 


The ceremony of the presentation of our new minister to 
Brazil, which occurred recently, was conducted with additional 
state in recognition 
of the courtesies 
shown the Brazilian 
commissioners to 
the world’s fair by 
our present envoy 
to Brazil. A squad- 
ron 
corting an equip- 
age from the pal- 
ace met the Amer- 
ican minister, 
Charles Page 
Bryan, at the con- 


of lancers es- 


sulate-general, 
where many Amer- 





icans were assem- 
MR. CHARLES PAGE BRYAN. bled. An aid of 
the President ac- 


companied:the minister, Mr. Thomas C, Dawson, secretary of 
the legation, and Lieutenant James A. Shipton, military at- 
taché, First Regiment Artillery, United States Army, to the 
palace, in front of which they were received by the Twenty- 
third Infantry, its band playing ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” The civic 
and military household of the President awaited the plenipoten- 
tiary at the head of the great marble stairway. President 
Moreas and his Cabinet received the American minister in the 
magnificent salon ‘‘ Liberdade,” 
made a felicitous address. The President replied in an eloquent 
and earnest greeting. After the exchange of cordial personal 
compliments the ceremony ended, the minister being again 
greeted in the palace square by the band playing the national 
anthem, and by the President, with his ministers andfhousehold, 


bowing their adieus from the main balcony. Petropolis is the 


where the new representative 
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suburb of Rio in the mountains which the Emperor Dom Pedro 
chose as his favorite residence, which in consequence became 
the stopping-place of the diplomatic corps. Among the lega- 
tions, that of Russia is the finest. It was formerly the palace 
of the Emperor’s daughter. Next in dignity is that of the Unit- 
ed States minister. A special car and a boat convey the diplo- 
matic corps to Rio across the bay daily. The short trip is one 
of the most romantic and grandly picturesque in the world. 

= The most beautiful woman in the British empire is said to 
be the Princess Henry of Pless, the daughter of the famous 
society beauty, Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, 
who was a contem- 
porary of Mrs. Lang- 
try’s in the days 
when that beauty of 
the Channel Isles had 
not been ostracised 
from London 
ety. Mrs. Cornwallis 
West was a favorite 
of the Prince of 
Wales, just as Lady 
Warwick is now; 
and Princess Henry 
of Pless is said to 
have won the ad- 
miration of the Duke 
of York to such an 
extent that the duch- 
ess is openly jealous 
of the charming 
beauty. The Prin- 
cess Henry made her 
début in society 
when but seventeen, 
and made the most 
brilliant match of the season, marrying, when eighteen, the 
Prince of Pless, a nobleman of high social prestige and one of 
the richest land-owners of Germany. He adores his lovely 
wife, and her life is ideally happy. They live in Eagland and 
keep a superb establishment in town, and the princess’s gowns 
and jewels are the admiration of all London. Her beauty is 
absolutely perfect, and she is as sweet and amiable as she is 
beautiful, which is contrary to the usual famous-beauty disposi- 
tion, which is apt to be overbearing and selfish. 

=The remarkable success of the book entitled ‘‘On Many 
Seas ” reveals what self-education can do for one who has talent, 
if not genius; for the 
writer of this book, which 
was published by the Mac- 
millan Company, and 
has had a very wide sale, 
was a poor boy, self-edu- 
cated, and is employed 
daily, even now, in his 
occupation as an 
gineer. His second book, 
‘* The General Manager’s 
Story,” just off the Mac- 
millan presses, bids fair 
to surpass his first in pop- 
ularity. Theauthor, Mr. 
Herbert Elliott Hamblen, 
was born at Lovell, 
Maine, in 1848. After 
some years in the Lovell 
public schools, and work 


soci- 


PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESS. 
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es 


en- 


MR. HERBERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN. 
ing on his uncle’s farm in 

summer, he came to New York with his father and attended a 
grammar school near Grand Street and East Broadway for a 
year or so. Life in New York becoming too monotonous, he ran 
away to sea at the age of sixteen. He followed the sea till he 
was thirty years of age, when he married and obtained the po- 
sition of wiper in a metropolitan railroad-yard. By educating 
himself in the different branches of his work he earned steady 
promotion through each grade. Ile gave up his work on the 
railroad a few years ago and is now assistant engineer at the 
Ninety-eighth Street pumping-station, and is in charge of a 
large plant. His two books were written amid the sights and 
sounds of his daily work. 

-As a campaign statistician, as well as a soldier, an orator, 
and a legislator, the Hon. Charles Henry Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
has rendered 
disting uished 
service to his 
country and 
his party. He 
figured in the 
first - mentioned 
capacity in the 
McKinley cam- 
paign two years 
ago, and aston- 
ished every one 
by the closeness 
and accuracy 
of his pre-elec- 
tion 
His figures were 


estimates. 


accepted as 
high authority 
on both sides in 
that memorable 
contest. Mr. 
Grosvenor has 
represented the 
Eleventh Ohio 
district in Con- 
gress since 1880, 
with the exception of one term, and he has just been renom- 
inated for the sixth time in his old district. General Grosvenor 
is a Republican of the stalwart type. He distinguished himself 
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during the recent Spanish-Cuban controversy in Congress by 
the severe and well-merited flagellation he gave his colleague, 
Mr. Lentz, for the latter’s atrocious attack on President McKin- 
ley, and also by his brilliant speeches in favor of Cuban inde- 
pendence. Mr. Grosvenor was born in the old Colonial town of 
Pomfret, Connecticut, in 1833, of a family distinguished in 
Revolutionary annals. His father removed to Ohio when he 
was a child. Young Grosvenor was practicing law when the 
Civil War broke out. He promptly joined the First Ohio 
Yolunteers, and rose from the rank of a private to that of a 
brevet brigadier-general. Ever since the war he has been prom- 
inent in political and Legislative circles in his own State and at 
Washington. 


=Joseph Leiter, the Harvard boy whose father celebrated 
the son’s graduation from the university by giving him a snug 
million dollars to start him in 
business, had for a year past 
been known as ‘‘the wheat 
king of the world.” But the 
13th of June was an unlucky 
thirteenth for him. His esti- 
mated profit of $5,000,000, 
which was the figure chalked 
up against his name a month 
ago, had disappeared, and in 
its place the speculators in 
wheat figured a loss of $5,- 
000,000. Who did it or how 
it was done, no one seems to 
know—not even Leiter him- 
self. But every one who has 
followed his transactions in 
wheat agrees that if he had 
taken his profit a short time 
ago, when at the outbreak of the war the foreign demand for 
wheat was at its highest, he could still have been a millionaire 
many times over. He waited too long for his profit, and prob- 
ably some of the older and more experienced men who were in 
the operation with him, foreseeing danger ahead, hurried to 
escape it and left young Leiter to shoulder the burden. It 
proved too much, and his wealthy father, who had been his 
backer at the outset, drew the line at which he would cease to 
sustain the venture, and kept to his word when his .son got be- 
yond the line. There is a lesson in all this, a costly lesson of 
experience. But it need not cost a cent to those who read it and 
profit by it. 





JOSEPH LEITER. 


=The man whom young Leiter was expected to undo, when 
he started out in his wheat speculation in Chicago, was Philip 
D. Armour, the brainiest 
business man in the Unit- 
ed States, the most daring 
and successful speculator, 
the most generous of phi- 
lanthropists, and the most 
faithful of friends. When 
Leiter started in to raise 
the price of wheat, Ar- 
mour was the principal 
seller, but he did not do 
what other speculators 
usually do—settle his ob- 
ligation by paying cash 
to balance his short ac- 
count. He sent out into 
the Northwest, bought 
the grain of which he had 
been short, and dumped it 
in, train-load after train- 
load, upon Mr. Leiter. 
The latter was compelled to store it in Armour’s elevators, and 
here Armour’s profit began. So much of this wheat was turned 
in upon the young speculator that he was overloaded. He could 
have sold the grain at a profit at one time, but he didn’t ; and 
when he attempted, too late, to unload, the market ran away 
from him. Then it was that the same Philip D. Armour, whom 
many believed that Leiter had started out to injure, came, like 
the friend he always is, to the front and generously offered 
assistance to the young speculator. Such a combination of 
cash, courage, conviction, and courtesy as are bound up in 
Philip D. Armour it is difficult to match the world over. Long 
may he live. 





MR. PHILIP D, ARMOUR. 


=Mr. Charles A. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
also one of the Leiter bulls in the wheat markets of the world. 
He is a multi-millionaire, 
and his name is synony- ™§ 
mous with the milling in- © 
of the United 
States. For many years 
he was the head of the 
Pillsbury-W ashburn Mill- 
ing Company, which re- 
cently sold its immense 
milling business to an 
English syndicate for a 
fabulous price. Last Au- 
gust Mr. Pillsbury made § 
a prediction in regard to | 
wheat that was consid- 
ered so extravagant that 
it was run in every issue 
of the Northwestern Mili- 
er for several weeks, and 
was a standard joke 
among milling men. The 
prophecy is now considered the most remarkable in the history 
ot the wheat market, and Mr. Pillsbury is enjoying a mighty 
satisfaction. The prophecy was as follows: ‘*I make the pre- 
diction that the average price of choice milling wheat will be 
above a dollar in Minneapolis for the year to come, and after 
the rush of the first farmers’ deliveries there will be plenty of 
opportunities for every farmer in this State who has genuine 
number one Northern wheat to obtain a dollar a bushel for itat 
his nearest country elev<.or,” 
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His adventures, set to paper by Mary Laughan, a 
maid who, through affection, followed him to 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting 
as his secretary, he deeming her a male, though 
timid ; which account is now put into more 


modern English by Cutcliffe Hyne. 


(Copyright, 1898, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne.) 
IV. 
THE RANSOMING OF CARACCAS.—(Continued.) 

For two days the little brigantine swung to her cable within 
gunshot of the forts, a thing of notice only to the sun and the 
sea-fowl ; and tediously enough the work of waiting fell upon 
her people. The stress of labor was over ; there was naught to 
do but eat the rotten victuals and watch the tiny vessel swing 
over the sullen swells of the roadstead; all to a fine spicing of 
anxiety. But Prince Rupert showed a vast philosophy of pa- 
tience, and Master Laughan (the boil on whose chin was sub- 
siding) made shift to follow his example. Then came a sum- 
mons from the shore: his Excellency Don Jaime de Soto, the 
Governor of Caraccas, would grant an audience to Prince 
Rupert’s envoy. 

Never perhaps has an embassy on so weighty a matter set 
forth upon its business in less bravery of apparel. Neither the 
prince nor his secretary had procured a change of clothing since 
they left Tortuga two long months before, and in that time 
much had befallen. The sun, the seas, the tearing brambles of 
the forests, and the greedy weapons of enemies, had all warred 
against their attire, and had reduced it to mere masses of stained 
rags which were barely decent. When the pair of them landed 
upon La Guayra beach, the onlookers raised a jeer of derision. 
But this soon died away. Unlike the rude French and English 
buccaneers, the Spanish of the New World know how to appre- 
ciate birth and natural dignity, and the majesty of Rupert’s 
porte could not be disguised either by squalid rags or the ple- 
beian name of ‘‘ Master Thomas Benson.” Litters borne of four 
awaited them, and in these they journeyed up the six miles of 
steep which separate Caraccas City from La Guyara, its port. 

There was no blindfolding, no attempt to hide anything. 
The way lay through a narrow gorge of the mountains, and it 
was cut by no less than twenty-three forts, each with draw- 
bridge, bastions, cannon, and soldiers. It was an entrance in- 
credibly strong, and the city beyond was well worth the ex- 
penditure in defense. Its 
sacred edifices were gor- 
geous ; its profane buildings 
were palaces; and it lay 
there under the sun, the 
choicest jewel in all the 
Spanish New World. A 
more appetizing spot to 
‘plunder never net a would- 
be raider’s eye. 

Most gorgeous of all was 
the palace of Don Jaime, 
the Governor, and the state 
he kept was in full accord- 
ance with his dignity. The 
patio swarmed with glitter- 
ing soldiers; the piazzas 
were brilliant with finely- 
dressed courtiers ; rich tap- 
estries bedecked the walls of 
the chambers, richer flow- 
ers adorned the galleries. 
Don Jaime himself was a 
little, old, white-haired man, 
as punctilious in his dress 
as in his speech and man- 
nerisms. 

Through all this splendor 
‘*Master Thomas Benson” 
in his mean equipment 
marched, not one whit 
abashed, and showed his 
Excellency a grand manner 
equal to his own. He pre- 
sented his credentials and 
besought a private inter- 
view. 

‘* It is my habit, sir,” said 
the Governor, ‘‘to discuss 
all matters of state in my 
board of council.” 

“T have his Highness’s 
strict injunctions to deliver 
my message to your Excel- 
lency’searalone. Butafter 
the news is yours it will 
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be in your Excellency’s 
power to hand it on if 
you so see fit.” 

‘*Sir,” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘I have a curios- 
ity to know what so gal- 
lant a gentleman as 
Prince Rupert can have 
to say tome.” He gave 
instructions, and those 
of his attendants who 
were in the chamber left, 
closing the doors behind 
them. ‘ And now, Mas- 
ter Benson ?”’ 

‘““My message, your 
Excellency, is short. His 
Majesty, King Charles 
the Second, has been 
thrust out of his lawful 
kingdom by the present 
odious rebellion and 
keeps his court at The 
Hague. His revenues 
are slim, and he has sent 
Prince Rupert abroad 
with the fleet to recruit 
them. I am here as his 
Highness’s messenger to 
hope that you will see 
your way to assist the 
good cause by a substantial loan.” 

‘* The treasures of Caraccas are very empty just now, Master 
Benson. The honored needs of my own master, the King of 
Spain, have of late been large.” 

‘** Ten thousand pieces-of-eight was the sum I was instructed 
to mention.”* ‘ 

‘** You come to the wrong place for it, sir. Even if I was to 
apply to the holy church for a loan, I could not grasp so much 
together.” 

‘“*Then one of your Excellency’s captains—Don Sancho, I 
think his name was, of the galleon Sanctissima José—must have 
lied most stoutly when we overhauled him, a while back. His 
holds contained nothing but some rubbishing merchandise, and 
for excuse he said that all the plate was kept back in the treas- 
ury here for another year, waiting a stronger convoy.” 

‘* Master Benson,” said the Governor, ‘‘ you are right. He 
did lie. They are very unreliable persons, these mariner folk.” 

‘* Your Excellency’s eloquence makes the matter clear to me, 
but if I carried such an answer back to the prince, my poor bald 
words might not make him believe.” 

** And then, sir.” 

‘* Why, then, your Excellency, I fancy Prince Rupert would 
come with his fleet and pay a civil call, and so be assured in 
person.” 

The Governor’s face flushed, and he started forward in his 
chair, ‘‘ Master Benson,” he said, ‘‘take care. You are using 
very dangerous words. Neither England nor England’s king is 
at war with Spain.” 

‘* England ?” said the envoy, thoughtfully. ‘Spain ” said 
he. ‘‘I seem to have heard the names once. Oh, yes; I re- 
member them distinctly now. But, your Excellency, those 
countries are a very vast distance away from here.” 

‘*Tf you choose to look at it that way, Master Benson, you 
may. You may even go so far as to bring forward the barba- 
rous doctrine that in these seas might is right. The defenses of 
this place were built especially to accommodate any person who 

might hold that view.” 
‘*They were shown me as I came up here,” said the 
envoy. ‘‘ They are brave defenses—so were the de- 

fenses of your Excellency’s pearling fleet.” 
‘* What! Has your prince attacked my pearl- 
fishery with his ships ?”’ 

‘“ No,” said Master Benson, negligently. 
‘* He had not his fleet with him at the time. 
He was accompanied only by this young 
gentleman here, his secretary, and en- 
listed temporarily the services of a 
few cow-killers from Hispaniola, 
and took a coasting-pink, and 
with her visited the pear]-fish- 
ery. He did no very great 
feat of arms. He was oblig- 
ed to leave one of your 
Excellency’s war -car- 
racks ablaze, and the 
other on the rocks, 
and make a re- 
treat with some 
precipitancy. 
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But he took with him all the pearls which had been fished during 
the season, and these made a very pretty booty for his score and 
a half of men.” 

‘* No word of this has reached me. A score and a half of 
men against that armada? It seems, sir, that you are speaking 
of an impossibility.” 

‘* There were not many left to carry word,” said the envoy. 
‘* But your Excellency may recognize these seals which I have 
brought in my pocket. His Highness cut them from the necks 
of the leathern pearl-bags.” 

The Governor started, and passed a tremendous hand before 
his eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ they are my seals.” 

‘Tt was a wasteful way of collecting revenue,” suggested the 
envoy. ‘* Much was spilled for the little that was taken away. 
If his Highness came here in person to levy a loan for the 
kingdom——” 

‘‘ He would never get here !” cried the Governor, violently. 
‘*Carrajo! Seftor, with your own eyes you must have seen the 
strength of the forts !” 

‘‘It was an open advertisement, your Excellency. So was 
the strength of your pearl-fishing armada. But as this point of 
ours cannot be settled without a trial (though for myself I can 
unhesitatingly declare that the prince will take the city if he 
attempts -it), let me bring to your notice another matter which 
we can agree upon. If Prince Rupert did come before this place 
with his fleet you would be put to heavy expense resisting him, 
whether his arms were successful or no. You would lose largely 
in both men and munitions of war ; your defenses would be bat- 
tered and shot-torn ; there would be burning of houses and wast- 
ing of magazines ; and there would occur a paralysis of trade 
which only years could cure. And what would the trouble be 
all about ? To avoid the loan of a paltry ten thousand pieces-of- 
eight to a needy King. Why, your Excellency, it would cost 
you ten times that amount if you could beat Prince Rupert off, 
once he made an attack ; and should he get foothold in Caraccas 
here you would find it cheap to purchase his retirement for a 
thousand times ten thousand pieces.” 

‘* You put the matter very boldly, sir.” 

‘‘Tam a man of business, your Excellency,” said the envoy. 
‘*T prefer to put things plain.” 

The Governor sat moodily, with his chin in the butt of his 
hand, and for a while he answered nothing. At last said he: 
‘* Master Benson, this is a matter on which I must confer with 
my council. I pray you give me a day or two for consideration, 
so that I can send a well-weighed reply to your prince’s cour- 
tesy. And in the meanwhile if you would use my poor house 
and all that it contains as your own, I should be overwhelmed 
by your condescension.” 

‘* Your Excellency,” said the envoy, ‘‘ is vastly polite. Both 
Master Laughan and myself are highly honored to rest under 
so distinguished a roof. But you must permit us first to go 
round to some of the stores of the city to procure more suitable 
wearing-apparel than these filthy rags.” 

‘**T will send one of my officers to be your guide. He,” add- 
ed the Governor, with a sour smile, ‘‘shall provide you also 
with the wherewithal to buy.” 

‘*T could not trespass upon your Excellency’s kindness to 
that extent. I have no gold money to pay for my purchases, it 
is true. But we have in our privy purse some small store of 
pearls, which, at a push, will doubtless serve as currency.” 

Don Jaime grinned like a man in pain. ‘‘ Master Benson,” 
said he, ‘‘ you are a most provident gentleman. If you and 
Master Laughan will wait in this chamber for a short while 
longer I will send to you a guide who shall be entirely devoted 
to your honored service.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Fearless Yankee Tar. 


He BRAVES THE RIGORS OF THE ARCTIC AND MOCKS THE 
CHINESE ASSASSIN. 

THE purchase of auxiliary cruisers from the’"Morgan steam- 
ship line has caused the selection of four naval officers to com- 
mand these vessels. Washington City is proud to number one 
of her native-born sons among those chosen in Commande: 
William H. Emory, to whom has been assigned the command 
of the El Sud, re-named the Yosemite. Commander Emory is 
about fifty years of age. He entered the Naval Academy in 
1862, and saw his first naval service on board the Jroquois and 
the Maumee during his connection with the Asiatic station from 
1867 to 1869. For two more years he was on shore duty at the 
Naval Observatory and on board the gunnery ship Constella- 
tion, when he was again ordered abroad and attached to the 
flag-ship Hartford, of the Asiatic station. Thence, in 1875, he 
was transferred to the flag-ship of the European station, and 
remained abroad most of the time until 1881. 

One of the most interesting experiences in Commander Em- 
ory’s career was his trip to the polar regions with the Greely 
relief expedition, he hav 
ing been chosen‘by Com- f 
modore Schley to share 
in the perils of that ad- 
venture. The commo- 
dore appreciated the 
mettle of the young 
lieutenant, since Emory 
had been with him dur- 
ing the Corean troubles. 
While the commodore 
held command of the 
Thetis, Lieutenant Em- 
ory received command 
of The Bear, the vessel 
second in importance in 
the little relief fleet. 
Through all the hard- 
ships of that expedition, 
undertaken in June, 
Emory displayed mas- 
terly seamanship and contempt for hardships, 

During part of the journey the two relief vessels were sepa- 
rated and pursued each its solitary way through serried ranks 
of icebergs resembling stately ghosts, and amid fogs which 
greatly increased the danger. The slow progress made by-ram- 
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ming was at times very discouraging ; and the entrance into the 
chill solitude of Melville Bay was a finer test of courage than 
the thrilling call to battle echoed by a multitude. Added to 
the terrors of those frozen regions was the physical suffering at- 
tached to the anxious strain of standing on duty in the “‘ crow’s 
nest,” which is ordinarily sustained for sixteen hours at astretch. 
This nest consists of a barrel firmly fastened to the foremast, 
which affords little accommodation for a sitting position. The 
watcher’s face is cut by the sharp, icy wind, and his eyes almost 
blinded by the dazzling white expanse. 

After the return of the successful relief expedition, bringing 
home the survivors of Greely’s party, Emory was promoted and 
sent in command of the Despatch on special service. His next 
command was that of the Thetis, of the North Pacific squadron, 
from 1886 to 1889, at the expiration of which term he was sent 
to London as naval attaché to the American legation there. In 
1894, being placed in command of the United States ship Petrel, 
Commander Emory joined his vessel at Hong-Kong and pro- 
ceeded to Behring Sea. After several months of arduous cruis- 
ing in those waters the Petrel was laid up at Nagasaki, Japan, 
undergoing repairs, when an order was received directing her 
to proceed to Newchwang, a port rarely visited, at the most 
northern point of China. 

The lives of all foreign residents at this place were greatly 
endangered, owing to the increased hatred toward them occa- 
sioned by the existing hostilities between China and Japan. 
The town contained a population of 70,000 natives and a small 
colony of foreigners augmented by refugee missionaries. Al- 
though in the latitude of New York, the winters at this place 
are extremely severe, owing to incessant blizzards ; the River 
Liao is frozen solid from November till April (it was actually 
used as a passage-way by the belligerents), and even when it 
is open to navigation great floes of ice, at times thirty inches 
thick, are dashed up and down by the current, rendering it im- 
possible for any vessel to anchor off the town. In this emer- 
gency an expedient was resorted to which is worthy of descrip- 
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A MoMENT mid the battle roar, 
Mid crashing shot and shrieking shell, 
Columbia hears from Albion’s shore 
The echo of Hawarden’s bell. 
The Nestor of a century vast 
Has passed within the silent fold; 
Whose words for liberty were cast 
In noble type and manly mould. 


Westminster Abbey opens wide 
To welcome Gladstone to her aisle, 
And yet methinks his soul would chide 
The walls that hide the daisy’s smile. 
For nature to his heart was dear, 
At humble shrines he loved to bow; 
The people’s peerage mourn their peer, 
The nations stand uncovered now. 
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tion, as its success reflected great credit upon the ingenuity and 
professional knowledge of Commander Emory. 

It was determined to cut a dock in the soft mud of the har- 
bor, which has been characterized as ‘‘an Arctic swamp.” The 
excavation was performed by Chinese laborers, who were 
forced to stand part of the time waist-deep in ice-cold water 
and without the assistance of any kind of dredger. The feat of 
docking the vessel was an extremely hazardous one, on account 
of the rapid currents in the river and an equally strong ebb at 
the entrance of the dock. The feat had been successfully per- 
formed once before by an American ship, but disaster had at- 
tended the only other attempt of this nature, made by her 
Majesty’s ship Grasshopper, which broke her back in entering 
the dock and was rendered utterly useless. The Petrel meas- 
ured 176 feet length by thirty-one feet beam, with a displace- 


ment of 890 tons, and the difficult task of docking her was not. 


accomplished under a week’s hard work, day and night. At 
last the vessel, a model of American cleanliness, lay safe with- 
in ‘*the putrescent cess-pool,” and the exhausted crew contem- 
plated their desolate and dangerous surroundings. 

The town was in a state of panic. 
desperadoes, thrown out of employment by the war, had 
poured into it and organized with the intent of massacring all 
foreign residents, including women and children. Thousands 
of troops, many of them ‘“‘ Hunan Braves,” from a province 
specially hostile to foreigners, infested the street. Even the 
native merchants were flying from their homes to the south. 
Chinese coolies, soldiers, vagabonds of every description, and 
dealers in liquor came swarming around the American vessel, 
and outrages were hourly expected from the Chinese simul- 
taneously with an attack from vapan. In face of these perils 
the work of pumping out the dock proceeded quietly, and a for- 
tified inclosure for the protection of the foreigners was built 
around the ship. This earth-work fortification was eight feet 
high and twelve feet thick at base. 

A field of fire for the main battery of the ship was preserved 
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in case of need, and she was housed in a frame structure of 
bamboos and poles lashed together and covered with heavy 
mats, a layer of mud over which formed a fire-proof roof. For 
five months the steel war-ship presented the picturesque and 
singular spectacle of being converted into ‘‘ Fort Petrel.” Com- 
parative order was restored in the midst of the barbarous coun- 
try by the Petrel’s fortifications and guns and her evident 
readiness to use them. The timid Taotai (Governor) was en- 
couraged by her presence to exert his authority and put down 
several indications of meditated violence. After the undocking 
of the vessel Commander Emory received from Rear-Admiral 
Carpenter (then in command of the Asiatic squadron) a letter of 
‘*unqualified approval,” commending in the highest terms ‘‘ the 
masterly manner in which the services required were performed 
during a severe winter and under most trying circumstances.” 
A month later a letter from Rear-Admiral Beaumont, com 
mander-in-chief of the French naval force in China, addressed 
to Admiral Carpenter and expressing the thanks of the Frenck 
government for the protection received by its citizens, mission- 
aries, and Sisters of Charity, from the officers of the Petrel, 
was forwarded to Commander Emory. After bringing back 
the Petrel to the Pacific coast Emory was appointed chief-of- 
staff to Admiral Miller, on board the United States ship Brook- 
lyn, and was sent to England to attend the Queen’s jubilee. 
Upon his return from this duty he was placed on the board of 
inspection and survey, where he continued to serve until his 
recent appointment to command the cruiser Yosemite. 
Commander Emory’s family are now residing in Washington 
City, in the handsome red-brick mansion fronting Rhode Island 
Avenue at the corner of Seventeenth Street, where General Sheri- 
dan lived for a number of years. The family has just returned 
from Europe, and the whole household has been in commotion 
preparing for the commander’s departure for Newport News. 


Struggling, Self-sacrificing Cubans. 


THE INSIDE Story OF THEIR HEROIC EFFORTS -TO SUSTAIN 
THE CAUSE OF FREE CuBA—How THEY TaxEpD THEM- 
SELVES MERCILESSLY TO RAISE FUNDS. 

WHILE Congress is seemingly harassed over the problem of 
raising money for carrying on the war with Spain, there is a 
world of interest in the contemplation of how the Cubans for 
three years have gone about a similar purpose cenfronted by 
conditions so grave as to make their efforts at financiering, in 
the light of later events, appear all the more pitiful and praise- 
worthy. There is some degree of pathos in the contrast. 

- It is one thing for Congressmen to lay plans for the raising 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, and it was quite a different 
thing for the Cuban colonists in this country to raise the few 
thousands they eked out to keep the men who followed Gomez 
and Maceo alive and in fighting condition. The methods they 
engaged, the desperate straits to which they were put, and the 
self-denials they suffered make chapters that would fill books 
with pages as picturesque as those which tell the story of Po- 
land’s pluck, or vivify the glory of the Scottish clans. 

In all of the towns along the Southern coast, and, indeed, the 
cities of the North, where the cigar industry is pursued By Cu- 
bans who had fled from their homes on the unhappy island, 
there was a general system of levying taxes upon the patri- 
ots for war revenue. In many instances the cigar - makers 
pledged as much as forty per cent. of their weekly wages to the 
cause of their country, and when the edict of Weyler prohibited 
the importation of tobacco for the use of American factories 
the consequent disadvantages to the cigar-makers made this 
war-tax fall very heavy upon the Cubans who were bearing in 
greater part the expenses of the war with Spain. 

But there was cne departure in this movement for raising 
war revenues of particular interest now, because of its plaint- 
iveness and its picturesque simplicity. In ali the Southern 
coast cities where Cuban colonies had been established the chil- 
dren of the cigar-makers organized societies to work for the 
raising of a general relief-fund looking to the care of the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the ranks of the insurgents, and some 
of them went so far as to raise enough money to fit out several 
filibustering expeditions with arms and ammunition for the sol- 
diers. One of these societies was called the ‘ Disciples of’ 
Marti,” in honor of the leader of the insurrection who was shot 
to death by Spaniards early in the uprising on the island. They 
went about the work of raising money for the wounded soldiers 
by giving entertainments or fairs, and many a dollar did they 
turn for the cause of their country inthis way. Their enter- 
tainments consisted of musical features, songs, tableaux, recita- 
tions, raffles, dancing, etc. The Cuban girl who cannot dance 
with the grace of a veritable sprite or fairy israre. It is taught 
them from infancy, and long before they are able to read or 
write they very often can wield their tiny feet and whirl their 
castanets above their mantillas to a charm. 

At these entertainments the sefioritas have fullsway. Varied 
costumes are worn. Many of the girls wear the insurgents’ 
jacket with becoming skirts of proper abbreviation, and carry 
at their sides the deadly machete. When the dancing is over 
the raffles begin, and then coffee and punch are served—all of 
which bring revenue into the relief fund. And usually the 
pleasures of the evening are brought to a close by the entire 
company joining in and singing the battle-song of the Cubans, 
which is as familiar to them as ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or * Dixie” 
to us. The Cuban war-song commemorates the beginning of 
the former struggle on the island, which was precipitated by an 
uprising at Bayamo, an interior Cuban town. The first two 
verses of the song are as follows in Spanish : 

Al combate corred Bayameses, 

Cuba eutura os contempla orgullosa ; 
No temais una muerta gloriosa 

Que morir por la patria es vivir. 
Cuba libre y Espana murio 

So poder y su orgullo vencide 

Del clarin eschuchad el sonido 

A las armas valientes corred ! 

A rough translation of these verses in English, without re- 
gard to rhyme, wold run something like the following : 

To the front, Bayameses, run ; 
All Caba looks on you with pride ; 


Dread not a death that is glorious, 

Since to die for one's country is to live! 
Cuba free and Spain dead- 

Her power and her pride conquered— 
Hear the blast of the trumpet 

Aud rush to arms, ye braves! 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


FROM THE SEAT OF. WAR. 


Beyond the Pale. 


THe Last LETTER oF ‘“ LESLIE’s WEEKLY’S” WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT IN Porto Rico, SENT OUT BEFORE HE Es- 
CAPED FROM A SPANISH PRISON AND A PRICE WaS SET 
on Hits Heap. 

[Eprroriat Nore.—This letter reached us at the very time when cable 
dispatches to ail the more important daily newspapers throughout the 
country were announcing Mr. Emerson’s immiuent peri! and probable 
death as an American spy. The original letter was written in German 
and was smuggled out of Caguas by a mule-driver, who delivered it toa 
German steward of an English vessel in San Juan. who in his turn deliv- 
ered the letter to Edward Andersen, our correspondent’s agent in the 
neighboring island of Santa Cruz. By him it was mailed to New York.) 

(By our Special Correspondent.) 

Caevas, Porto Rico, May 26th, 1898.—The fortunes of war, 
while dealing with more momentous issues than the fate of a 
mere war corre- 
spondent, I fear me, 
are none the less 
leagued against the 
ultimate safe arrival 
of this forlorn bit of 
‘copy ” for LESLIE’s. 
Long before any 
written communica- 
tions may reach New 
York, I fancy, the 
submarine cable run- 
ning from Porto 
Rico to the Danish 
West Indies and 
thence through Cuba 
and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the United 
States will have 
flashed along its elec- 
tric query whether a 
correspondent bear- 
ing German pass- 
ports may or may 
not be lined up 
against a wall to be 
shot without elicit- 
ing a protest from 
that hair-trigger po- 
tentate, Kaiser Wil- 
helm. 

In a nutshell, the 
correspondent of 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
be he ** made in Ger- 
many ” or otherwise, 
on this date and at 
this God-forsaken 
place had the misfortune to be placed under arrest by an over- 
zealous Spanish alcalde simply because the dignity of that all- 
powerful official was ruffled by a mere oversight of Spanish 
red tape. For a lucid explanation of this rather unexpected 
conflict with the authority of Spain I shall have to go back to 
some of the last incidents of my journey, the full plans of which 
were duly communicated to LESLIE’s WEEKLY in the last letter 
I was able to smuggle out of Porto Rico. (Special correspond- 
ence from San Juan printed in our last issue.) 

As I wrote to you then, I left the lovely capital of this lovely 
island after a brief stay of two days and one night. During 
that time, while ostensibly visiting such peaceful sights as the 
great Dominican cathedral, with its leaden casket containing 
the bones of Don Juan the Lion Heart, or the quaint little 
house, surrounded by ancient palms, where Ponce de Leon is 
said to have dwelt before he set out on his memorable journey 
to discover the fountain of eternal youth, I took pains to let my 
memory receive none the less indelible impressions concerning 
certain points of possible military interest to Lieutenant Whit- 
ney, of our War Department, my erstwhile traveling compan- 
ion and room-mate. When I had gathered as much of this in- 
formation as was possible under the circumstances I took 
formal leave of my Spanish friends in San Juan, and without 
further delay set out on my pre-arranged trip across the island. 
Cressing one of the three bridges that connect the islet of San 
Juan with the mother island, I boarded the passenger-train that 
runs over the little narrow-gauge railroad skirting the coast 
westward to El Dorado and Arecibo. 

Once in the car, while visions of deep-blue bays and inland 
lakes fringed by cocoanut trees and pineapple plantations flew 
by the windows, I reflected deeply on certain unguarded utter- 
ances of the Spanish captain-general concerning the fate await- 
ing somebody at Ponce. Asa result of these meditations I came 
to the conclusion that all hopes of effecting a junction with 
Whitney at Ponce were idle. For me to go there alone could 
serve no earthly purpose, and would only tend to excite more 
suspicion, involving the other man as well as myself. Without 
further reflection, therefore, 1 determined to get off at the next 
station, Cataiio, to strike inland from there on my own hook. 

Scarcely had I reached this decision when the train slowed 
up at a charming little village, and the guards announced Ca- 
tafio. I alighted, as if to stretch my legs, and, loitering about 
the sunny station platform, succeeded in having myself left be- 
hind conveniently, when the tratn moved out again. A sym- 
pathizing official informed me that another train would be due 
during the course of the day,so | shrugged my shoulders in 
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(From a sketch made by his wife after a 
photograph sent her frou San Juan.) 


mock despair and wandered off with what show of aimlessness: 


I could command, to visit the village and its immediate sur- 
roundings. Had I been an artist I might have been tempted to 
linger indefinitely in a place where quaintness of architecture 
and beautiful scenery were so harmoniously blended, but, as it 
was, I made haste to obtain a moderate-priced pony of Porto 


Rico breed, and once seated on the cheap saddle that was 
thrown into the bargain, I ambled off gayly on an old country 
road leading to the town of Bayamon, in the interior of the 
island. 

A cool sea-breeze blew from the coast and stirred up all the 
fragrance of the tropical foliage covering the hills on either 
side of the road, so my heart sang within me as I rode, and my 
good spirits must have been communicated to my steed, causing 
him to prick up his ears and dance upon his feet in a youthful 
fashion scarcely becoming his advanced years. Thus we passed 
through Bayamon, and then along the highway to Guaynabo, 
and thence over a superb military road to Aguas Buenas, a 
crozs-roads town fitly named after the excellent quality of its 
water. There I rested all night in the village inn on a straw 
pallet that seemed soft after my saddle. Early in the morning, 
after rubbing down my horse and swallowing some vile coffee, 
I was off again with a last refreshing stirrup-cup of agua buena 
to remember the town by. 

Unsettled as my plans had become, when I was driven to 
give up all hope of reaching Whitney, I could only fall back on 
the alternate venture of striking straight across the island to 
the nearest Southern seaport, making what observations I could 
along the road. In pursuance of this plan the obvious thing 
was to follow the military highway to Caguas and thence to 
Cayey. It wasa mercy I did so, for, as ill-luck would have it, 
my pony went lame after we had covered but a few miles of the 
road, and I was glad enough to dismount at the city gate of 
Caguas to deliver my papers over to the white-clad sentinel who 
stopped me with a perfunctory ‘‘ Quien vive !” 

The little soldier was considerate enough to let me take my 
horse to the nearest blacksmith’s shop before escorting me to 
the Intendencia, and thus I had an opportunity to see some- 
thing of the town. At the Intendencia I was ushered into the 
presence of the alcalde, and explained my presence in the coun- 
try as an alleged German newspaper correspondent, while he 
closely scanned my papers. Then I learned, to my dismay, that 
my papers were all wrong, not having been officially viséd and 
countersigned by every alcalde in every village and town all 
along the line from San Juan to Caguas, In vain did I protest 
my ignorance of the customs of the country and so forth. The 
only thing that would satisfy this zealous functionary of the 
government of Spain was to send my papers back over the en- 
tire route traversed by me, while I was to be held under deten- 
tion at the Intendencia until my offenses against Spanish red 
tape could be thoroughly sifted. 

‘** How long may this last ?” I asked in faltering Spanish. 

‘* A -yeek, two weeks, or three—possibly a month or so,” was 
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the disheartening answer. There was nothing to do but to re- 
sign myself to my fate and to make the best of it. It is a priv- 
ilege, indeed, that, captive as I am, I am left unmolested and 
free to follow my own devices, so that I can still pursue my 
calling as a writer and special correspondent. As luck would 
have it, a man of German parentage was kind enough to visit 
me here in the Caguas calaboose, shortly after my arrest, to 
offer his good services, and he has promised to see to it that this 
last dispatch shall be smuggled on its way to New York, while 
the sender awaits his fate as a prisoner of State in the hands of 
the Spanish authorities. EpWIN EMERSON, JR. 
(Eprror1aL Notse.—This letter was signed Emil Ennersohn, to con- 
form to the name on our correspondent’s German passport. After trans- 
lating the letter into English its publication was delayed until a cable- 
gram from our artist at St. Thomas informed us of Mr. Emerson's escape 
and safe arrival in Santa Cruz. Our apprehensions for our correspond- 
ent’s life having thus been allayed, we took the liberty of translating the 


signature into good American English, together with the main body of 
the letter. —THE EviTor. | 


Junz 80, 1898. 


The Truth about Army Rations. 


Some Puain Facts asout THOSE WHO COMPLAIN — THE 
VETERAN ‘“* REGULARS” ARE WELL SATISFIED, BUT 
THE VOLUNTEERS ARE Not ACCUSTOMED TO CAMP- 
FARE AND CAMP-LIFE— WHAT THE DaILy RATIONS 
ARE AND How THEY ARE SERVED. 


(From a Special Correspondent in the Field.) 

TaMPA, June 11th, 1898.—There have recently appeared in 
certain newspapers many sensational reports respecting the 
quality and quantity of food supplied to the soldiers. Where 
one side of a question is so vehemently thrust forward it gener- 
ally transpires that there is another. I have been at some pains 
the past week to gather facts in connection with the grave 
charges made against the government. All the complaints which 
have come under my notice have been from volunteer regi- 
ments, particularly the Sixty-ninth New York. When they 
left Chickamauga for Tampa they were provided with two 
days’ rations, but they were four days on the way. When the 
regiment reached Tampa the men swarmed through the streets 
before their baggage-had been taken from the cars or their 
camping-place assigned, and were given food by the hospitable 
inhabitants. Several men were fed at the house at which I am 
stopping, at about nine o’clock in the morning. 

‘* Haven’t you been given any rations to-day ?” Iasked of one 
of them. 

‘*Oh, we had some crackers that ought to be used for paving- 
stones, coffee that you could hardly call by that name, and some 
fearful beef !” 

Hundreds of the Sixty-ninth were fed at a Roman Catholic 
convent during the rest of that day. The good sisters spread 
tables underneath the trees and waited,upon the men with their 
own hands. The soldiers literally came and went in squads. 
We were somewhat surprised to observe a continuation of this 
the following day. More men, if anything, applied at the con- 
vent for food than on the day before. Three good meals were 
served there to any soldiers who took the trouble to apply. The 
next two days it was thesame. The sisters ordered large quan- 
tities of food, got up at four o’clock in the morning to prepare 
it, and worked hard all day long. 

During this time the men were receiving their regular camp 
rations, and none of them paid the sisters a cent of money for 
what was so freely given. Several of the men who had been 
most regular in their attendance at the convent were after- 
wards seen buying ice-cream and other luxuries on the main 
street of Tampa. Finally, the colonel called upon the mother 
superior and offered to reimburse her for what she had paid out, 
and the sisters found that they had been feeding men who were 
not starving, but who were merely dissatisfied with camp fare. 

When the rough riders left San Antonio, Texas, they were 
only rationed for two days, and were four days on the way. 
‘* We stole pigs and chickens and everything we could lay our 
hands on,” one of them remarked, gleefully. In truth, they did 
so make free with everything that they came across on the way 
down that their fame spread on before them, and when they 
reached Tampa Colonel Wood was greeted with a petition from 
Tampa citizens requesting him to keep the ‘‘ Terrors” within 
camp bounds, and he did. 

It is evident that there has been some mismanagement for 
which, when we come right down to the point, no particular 
person is very much to blame. The daily ration issued by Uncle 
Sam to his soldiers is amply sufficient for their sustenance. It 
includes twenty ounces of fresh beef or twelve of bacon—in 
‘Tampa the fresh beef has been supplied seven days out of ten— 
eighteen ounces of bread or sixteen of hard-tack, sixteen ounces 
of potatoes and about eight of onions or tomatoes, two and two- 
fifths ounces of sugar, besides vinegar, coffee, salt, pepper, soap, 
and candles. The men who mess together often save on certain 
supplies, and with the money thus gained purchase eggs, milk, 
and other luxuries. After observing the splendid physical con- 
dition of the regulars it is absurd to assert that their food is 
poor or insufficient. I have gone about in camp at meal-times 
often, and the food has always seemed well-cooked and the best 
of its kind. Most colonels order that officers be detailed in 
every company to see that the food for the men at every meal 
is up to the standard. 

While the regulars are used to the cooking and eating of the 
government rations, the volunteers, even in their State camp, 
have, very many of them, never lived upon such simple fare. 
Nor do they understand how to prepare their rations properly. 
There has been no excuse for lack of rations after the soldiers 
arrived here. The proper officers could secure them by a requi- 
sition called a ‘* ration return,” which must be handed in to the 
chief commissary for his approval. It is then sent to a govern- 
ment commissary-depot in town, and the stores are loaded and 
delivered at camp. A regiment must look out for itself, must 
fight for its existence in every way. Supplies are never sent to 
it ; they must always be applied for. It must do its own cook- 
ing, set up its own bake-shop, make its own ovens, do its own 
blacksmithing, provide its own barber, and so on. The regulars 
are well drilled in the self-producing, self-providing principle. 
The volunteers—officers and men—have yet to learn it. That 
is the practical knowledge which they have never gained in 
their armories nor in their State camps. The hardest time is 
now, while they are being ‘‘ broken in.” 

The only time when the men were actually without rations 
was on the journey. Here the railroad company is a factor in 
the ‘“‘mismanagement.” Instead of taking the special soldier- 
trains right through on regular time, they kept them side- 
tracked for an extra two days on the way. The officers were 
of course powerless to hurry things up. The government has 
no jurisdiction over railroads any more than over other private 
business concerns. It has also been stated by regular officers that 
the men were given rations enough to last them, but that they 
ate them all up the first day. It must also be remembered that 
‘travel rations” differ from the camp rations, being canned 
beans and beef, hard-tack, and an allowance of twenty-one 
cents per man for coffee. It is said that men would open a can, 
eat part,,and throw the rest away. The boys still declare that 
‘*somebody is making money out of it.” But they will learn 
later on, just as the regulars have done, to place entire confi- 
dence and dependence in Uncle Sam. 

ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, 
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A New Engine of War. 


THE DYNAMITE-GUNS OF THE CRUISER ** VESUVIUS” CREATE 
A SENSATION AT SANTIAGO—POSSIBLY A REVOLUTION 
IN NAVAL WARFARE AND Coast DEFENSES—WHAT THE 
DYNAMITE-GUN Is, AND Wuat It Dogs. 


On Monday; the 13th of June, the United States dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius for the first time was brought into active 
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operation at the entrance of Santiago harbor. It fired three 
shells, each containing 200 pounds of gun-cotton, on the western 
headland, at tie entrance to Santiago, each missile starting 
silently on its destructive flight and creating a tremendous ex- 
plosion when it fell. The land was shaken, the waters of the 
sea were perturbed, and even the war-ships in the harbor, miles 
away, were rocked. The United States government has thus 
demonstrated the practical value of a new experiment in naval 
warfare. 

No small amount of satisfaction is evinced by the people in 
the fact that the government is in possession of several heavy 
dynamite -guns to be used also in coast defense. At Sandy 
Hook there are two fifteen-inch guns and one of eight-inch cali- 
bre. These first named are fifteen inches in diameter of bore, 
the very largest cannon which the army has ready for action. 
At San Francisco there are three guns of the same big calibre, 
which are so placed about three miles from the city as to assist 
materially in defending that harbor. Dynamite-guns are oper- 
ated upon an entirely different principle from the ordinary 
powder guns. They have engines and boilers and air-com- 
pressors and coolers, and all sorts of intricate machinery, in a 
house not far away, by which the projectiles are fired. The 
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dynamite, or gun-cotton, or explosive-gelatin, or whatever the 
explosive material may be, is contained in the projectile only. 
This projectile is called an ‘‘ aerial torpedo” by the manufact- 
urers, and is exploded by means of a fuse, similar to any pow- 
der gun’s. 

Dynamite or any other high explosive cannot be used in an 
ordinary cannon because the powder would explode the dyna- 
mite before it left the gun, therefore the system of using com- 
pressed air came into vogue as the only method of throwing 
dynamite to any distance. The system is popularly known as 
Zalinski’s, although that naval officer is not connected with the 
manufacture of the projectiles or the guns. The air is com- 
pressed and passed along through various tubes before reaching 
the gun, and is used at about one thousand pounds pressure to 
the square inch, which is much less than the power of powder. 
Dynamite will be exploded at about five thousand pounds press- 
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ure to the square inch. These guns are enormous affairs. 
smooth bore, fifty feet in length, made of the best iron, in three 
sections, flanged and bolted together, and supported on a steel 
carriage. The carriage is mounted upon a steel racing-ring, so 
called, and the system of handling is by means of an electric 
motor. As these guns are covered by a large number of patents, 
they are very expensive, costing the government many thou- 
sands of dollars each. Fifteen men, in relays, are required to 
work them. 

The gunner stands upon a platform on the left side of the 
carriage, uses a fine telescopic sight, and when all is ready he 
pulls a lever which allows the compressed air to enter the gun, 
and the discharge takes place. These guns are all loaded at the 
breech, and the projectile is handled by a separate carriage. 
The projectile is about ten feet in length for the fifteen-inch gan, 
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and when charged with 500 pounds of dynamite, or gun-cotton, 
weighs fully 1,000 pounds. It is a steel tube composed of walls 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick, and has a spiral vane at the 
rear. The fuse is a foot in length and weighs twenty pounds. 
This fuse contains two pounds and a half of dry gun-cotton and 
a few grains of fulminate of mercury asa detonator. It is set 
to explode at impact, or as the gunner may desire as to time. 

The members of the ordnance department of the United 
States Army, Major F. H. Phipps and others, who tested these 
guns, say in their official report that the fifteen-inch dynamite 
guns, with projectiles carrying 500 pounds of high explosive 
could command the main channel of New York, at the entrance 
to the lower bay, for a distance of 4,300 yards, or over two 
miles, and would have under their fire a vessel for nearly eight 
minutes, during which time each gun could discharge four pro- 
jectiles, if the ship moved twenty miles an hour. 


Life-insurance Conundrums. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 

ANOTHER evidence of the patient industry of Insurance 
Superintendent Payn, of New York State, is found in his elab- 
orate, complete, and able report in reference io the condition of 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, of New York City. 
Many inquiries have been made regarding this company, and 
much comment has been provoked by the association’s recent 
action in issuing a new form of policy. The most important 
findings of Superintendent Payn refer to the’so-called bonds 
issued by the Mutual Reserve. He does not hesitate to question 
the value of these bonds, and he suggests the discontinuance of 
the issuance of the ‘‘bond statements.” There are now out- 
standing of these an amount exceeding $1,500,000, and these, 
the superintendent shows, have. no real value. He finds the 
company entirely solvent, but passes criticism upon some other 
features to which attention will hereafter be directed. 

*‘ Hermit”: After reading your article on assessment insur- 
ance in this week’s WEEKLY, I would like toask your opinion 
of the Hartford Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. I carry $10,000 in 
this company, in addition to 
$5,000 each in the Penn Mutual 
and Mutual Life, of New York, 
and $4,000 in the Bankers Life, 
of St. Paul. I find the last 
two calls of the Hartford pre- 
mium have been a considerable 
advance over the previous ones. 
Do you think this an indication 
of that increase that is likely to 
come to all assessment com- 
panies, and is it likely to be- 
come permanent ¢? My premium 
has run for years about $34 to 
$35 per quarter, including 
quarterly dues of $7.50, but the 
one of March Ist was $36.06, and 
now, on June Ist, is $42.38. An 
early answer will oblige.—‘* J. 
J. R,” Minneapolis. Answer: 
The Hartford Life is an assess- 
ment company which was start- 
ed in 1867, over thirty years 
ago, so that the man who took 
out a policy when the company 
was organized is now, if he 
lives, at the time of life when 
he is no longer a preferred risk 
for ordinary life insurance. 
The death-rate, of course, of the 
surviving early members is much greater than it was years ago, 
and the company is therefore obliged to make a much larger ex- 
penditure for death losses than was anticipated when it was 
started. This is the history of all assessment companies. They 
start with a lot of new members and a very low death-rate and 
a low rate of assessment. With the increase of age and of the 
death-rate, there must obviously be an increase of assessments. 
I therefore favor the payment of a fixed premium from year to 
year, on the plan of the old-line companies, with the understand- 
ing that, if any profit is made, it shall be equitably divided 
among the policy-holders, so that their premiums may be re- 
duced, instead of*increased. Those who have gone into the old- 
line companies at the higher rates, and who now find that the 
are receiving dividends which reduce their premiums, are, 
warrant, much better satisfied than the members of the assess- 
ment companies who now are called upon to meet largely in- 
creased assessments, with practically no limit to the hardships 
of the situation. 

‘*R. R. C.,” Juth Station, Kentucky: I know little about the 
policy-holders’ association of the Mutual Reserve that you men- 
tion, but infer that it is in active hands. The State superin- 
tendent of insurance, by request of the Mutual Reserve, has 
been examining into its affairs, and I shall shortly analyze his 
report. This also answers ‘‘ J. I. B.” of Philadelphia. 


Shen Hume- 


Financial—Wall Street Echoes. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 

SANGUINE financiers on Wall Street are predicting that be- 
fore many years our three-per-cent. railroad bonds will com- 
mand as high a market as the three-per-cents. of foreign rail- 
roads. In other words, that the rate of interest in this country 
and Europe will be approximately the same for gilt -edged 
securities. This is an over-sanguine expectation. The best of 
the English railway bonds paying three per cent. sell as high as 
115-16. This government is about to issue a three-per-cent. 
bond, at par, and a government bond certainly ought to be 
worth a great deal more than any other form of security. There 
are many things that may affect the value of railroad securities 
unfavorably. A large issue of government bonds will absorb 
much conservative capital. The country is not yet rid of the 
populistic sentiment which bodes serious evil to railroads and 
all incorporated properties. We have not settled the status of 
our finances, and we know what a revival of the free-silver 
demonstration would mean to holders of securities. Our enor- 
mous exports can hardly be expected to continue in such enor- 
mous volume during the ensuing year. Other countries may 
have good crops and may not need as much of our wheat and 
corn as they have required during the past year. Our own 
crops may not be as large as we have anticipated. The outcome 
of the war is possibly fraught with dangers arising from foreign 
complications now and from the vexations later on that always 
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attend the settlement of war indemnities. These are some of 
the reasons why I advise my readers to act with caution and 
not to be carried off their feet by any bull movements that 
cliques on Wall Street succeed in engineering. 


“J.D.” writes: ‘‘ I own some Chicago, Great Western Rail- 
road common stock, bought at fifteen. What do you think of 
it for holding a year or two?” Answer: It would be unwise to 
sell anything at present. The cessation of the war would no doubt 
bring about a decided rise in stocks. When you have a fair 
profit it will be well to take it. 

“J. B. S.,” Pine Bluff, Arkansas: Many shrewd financiers believe 
with you that stocks are too high, even the dividend-payers. But with 
money as cheap as it is, they hesitate to sell short. ilroad earnings 
are unusually good, the crop outlook.is promising, and everybody ex- 
pects the war to end in our favor. I still believe, however, that the 
market is higher than it should be, for some stocks at least. 

“J. A.C.,”” Winston, North Carolina: The weakness of Manhattan 
Elevated is not surprising. Unless the surface lines absorb Manhattan 
—or the latter absorbs the surface lines—the competition between the 
two must greatly injure Manhattan Elevated. ith such a combi- 
nation, I think it will sell higher, but it is heavily incumbered, and 
will suffer still greater competition when the Sixth Avenue railroad 
changes from horse to electric power. But Manhattan is in the 
hands of the best manipulators in Wall Street, and if they want to put 
it up they can and will. 

“C. L. M.,”" Keyport, New Jersey: I do not know anything about 
the Newark Building Loan Association. Its success must depend upon 
the honesty of its management. 

*O.,”” New York: The friends of Brooklyn Rapid Transit have been 
predicting higher prices for it for six months past. Its receipts are 
very heavy, but it has not as yet declared a dividend, and, as compared 
with Consolidated Ice common, paying four per cent. per annum and 
selling at this writing at thirty-seven, Brooklyn Rapid Transit seems 
high. Atchison preferred has not declared a dividend, but if the earn- 
ings of the company keep up to their present standing there will be 
a surplus at the close of the year applicable to dividends on the pre- 
ferred. The market all around has looked high to me. I urged the 
purchase of these two securities when they were selling much lower, 
and at a sharp decline I should think they might still be purchased for 
a profit. 

‘ B.,’’ Binghamton, New York: United States Leather Common has 
no real value, excepting the voting power it possesses. It will advance 
only if the market becomes so buoyant as to carry it along to a higher 
level, with all the low-priced odds and ends quoted on the exchange. 
Leather Preferred has many friends, but the capitalization of the com- 
pany is enormous, and the stock does not look to me like a sound invest- 
ment. The common stock, if bought outright and held, may yield a 
profit, but the market, as a whole, looks high. 

** A Subscriber,’ Brooklyn, New York : The earnings of Missouri Pa- 
cific show an encouraging condition of affairs, but 1 hardly anticipate 
that the stock will ever reach the high range of the past, when it was a 
dividend-payer. I think, if purchased at a decline and held for a rise, it 
will net a profit. I think better of Union Pacific preferred, however. 
Reorganization has put this es in good condition, and the Vander- 
bilt interest is essentially helpfal. 

“C., Jr..”” Brooklyn: The coupons you refer to will probably be ac- 
cepted as acash deposit by any Brooklyn or New York bank in which 
you have an account. They will.attend to the collection. I am unable 
to inform you regarding the Wheeling Bridge and Terminal stock. No 
interest is manifested in it in Wall Street. JASPER. 


A Clever Lady. 


Tue bluest in Belgravia have finally concluded to modify long-ex- 
isting prejudices, and now mix with the rest of umens-kind. It isa 
significant indication of this progressive age to see some of the fore- 
most ladies of London curtail the pleasures of their sumptuous sur- 
roundings in favor of administering the more ptosaic details of their 
large possessions. Madame O*’Doyle Carte, whose social eminence, 
wealth, and accomplishments are equal to those of any star on our social 
planet, is virtually the executive administrator of her husband's en- 
terprises, including the Savoy Hotel Company, of which Mr. O'Doyle 
Carte is chairman, but, owing to his physical infirmities, is prevented 
from active participation. It is an open secret on both continents 
that “‘ the Savoy,”’ in London, and **the Grand,” in Rome, are among 
the few great leading hotels in Europe replete with every modern com- 
fort bordering on the extravagant. The clientéle of both houses is 
cosmopolitan, including royalty and the créme of society. But what 
is, perhaps, less known is the fact that in spite of her social engage- 
ments Mrs. Carte not only guides the fortunes of the Savoy Theatre, 
but virtually supervises also the management of the above-mentioned 
hotels with marked ability and to the satisfaction of ali interested in 
the enterprise. 

Mrs. Carte is recognized as one of the clever ladies in London so- 
ciety. Versatile to a high degree, with keen discernment and a prac- 
tical turn, she directs her husband's varied affairs with an unerring 
judgment, and apparently without great effort. It is not unusual for 
this lady to leave her sumptuous and bene yd home for a tour of 
inspection which usually turns out profitable to the enterprise. Mrs. 
Carte’s hospitality is the delight of those who have had the honor to 
be invited to enjoy it. Her homeisa picture of refinement and cult- 
ure. Those who have enjoyed her hospitality remark on the magne- 
tism of her speech, evidently the result of a well-trained mind finished 
by travel and keen observation. From affluence and comfort this 
lady apportions certain hours daily to the administration of her hus- 
band's affairs; verily, a most opportune example for ‘the better 
half * in any condition of our social system to imitate and follow. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 


‘*Can I Speak With You ?’’ 


‘* How,” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages, 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you 
how to do 150 different things of interest to men, women and 
children, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this no- 
tice from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue. New York. ‘‘ How” is full of just the kind of 
information that every person wants. 


The Kaiser’s Neighbor. 


Tue march of time has wrought many changes in Berlin. In keep- 
ing with her general Chicago-like growth, hotels of more or less pre- 
tensions have grown up around ‘‘the grand Hétel de Rome,” but it 
still continues the representative of all that is refined and elegant in 
hotel-life. Its Romanesque architecture and imperial style, facing 
the Emperor's castle and the monument of Frederick the Great, the 
Royal Opera, and a series of government buildings Unter Den Lin- 
den, is still asight of majestic grandeur and historical interest. The 
double drive-way, similar to the Savoy’s in London, and the only one 
of its kind in Berlin, admits your carriage into a court of large dimen- 
sions under a multi-colored dome, and surrounded by tropical plants. 
Broad stairways lead up to spacious parlors, drawing-, assembly-, and 
reception-rooms, connecting in a semicircle. Cozy nooks invite us to 
ease, and, in proportion as we tipple, the pocket-book becomes lighter 
and transportation cheaper. 

Laden with honors from his own sovereign and from many of Eu- 
rope’s crowned heads, honored by the leaders of his profession, and 
revered by the public for his benevolence and charity, the founder, 
Herr Adolf Muehling, closed a long and honorable life about a year 
ago, leaving behind a famous name and a distinguished family. His 
eldest son, Herr Willy Muehling, ripe with experience in a similar 
direction, and finished by extensive travel abroad, has succeeded to 
the management of this vast estate. ** The house Unter Den Linden,” 
as it is commonly called by the initiated, still faces the Imperial Castle 
as of yore. Bismarck’s life-size picture with his autograph, conferred 
on the elder Mu-hling, still graces the corner room where he used to 
hatch some of the most original plans for his fatherland. The royal 
warrant, ** Muehling as court caterer,” still graces the facade of this 
noble edifice, but a new spirit animates the interior now, and modern 
improvements greet the eye everywhere, The list of its habitués in- 
cludes the names of the highest in the land. It is a place where the 
passing visitor from foreign shores is certain to see important ** some- 
bodies *’ and personages of note and distinction in art and letters, as 
well as of social standing. It is a centre where the curious in such 
matters can see modern life at its best, and the reader may be assured 
that when he is at Muehling’s he is of necessity in good company. 

Frank Dewey. 


RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
VETERINARIES of the New York Condensed Milk Company 
examine cows supplying milk for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, to guard against any contamination. Send for 
‘* Infant Health.” Information valuable to every mother. 
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ENJOYING THE LAST PLUNGE AT SANTIAGO JUST BEFORE THE SPANISH ATTACK. 


FAITHFULLY GUARDING THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


UNCLE SAM’S FIRST HANDFUL OF INVADERS. 


SERIOUS WORK AND LITTLE PLAY IN THE LAND OF THE PALMETTO.—By Our SpPEcIAL Wak ARTIST WITH THE TROOPS AT 1HE FRONT.—{SEE PaGé 422.] 











First Men from the Battle of Manila. 


THEY ARRIVE IN SAN FRANCISCO TO TELL THE EXCITING 
DETAILS OF ADMIRAL DEWEY’S WONDERFUL VICTORY. 


San FRANCISCO, June 8th, 1898.—The steamer Belgic, which 
arrived in San Francisco on June 7th, brought three men who 
were with Dewey on that famous May day at Manila. They 
were made heroes all the way over by the passengers of the 
Belgic, and their 
arrival in this coun- 
try and the publica- 
tion of their stories 
excited the entire 
country. These are 
the first personal 
accounts that have 
been given on Amer- 
ican soil—indeed the 
first accounts that 
have been worth 
anything or that 
have covtained a 
vivid picture of the 
fight. The men are 
Dr. Charles Kindle- 
berger, a surgeon on 
the flag-ship Olym- 
pia; Paymaster G. 
A. Loud, of the Mc- 
Culloch; and Gun- 
ner J. C. Evans, of 
the Boston. Dr. 
Kindleberger is the 
son of Dr. David 
Kindleberger, a re- 
J. C. EVANS (GUNNER), OF THE ‘' BOSTON.” tired navy surgeon, 
living at Washing- 
con, BD. C, The 
young doctor is on 
his way home to 
Washington. His 
three years of sea 
service have ex- 
pired, and accord- 
ing to navy regula- 
tions he is now en- 
titled to serve three 
years on land. He 
was in the thick of 
the fight and close 
to the illustrious ad- 
miral all of the time. 

J. C. Evans, gun- 





ner, of the Boston, 
was in charge of two 
guns during the bat- 
tle—a six-inch and 
an eight-inch. He 
was below and in the 
thick of the fight all 
the time. He says 
that it was stiflingly 
hot aad the dense 
smoke was suffocat- 
ing. The men be- 





DR. CHARLES P, KINDLEBERGER (SUR- 
GEON), OF THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA.” 
tween decks were stripped naked and were almost exhausted. 
Evans's three years of sea service have also expired, and he is en- 
titled to three years’ service on land, but he is anxious to get back 
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into active service, and hopes to be assigned to one of the ships 
in the Atlantic. He will remain in San Francisco a week and 
will then return to his home in Brooklyn, New York. 
Paymaster G. A. Loud, of the McCulloch, is a civilian, and 
is returning to his old home in Michigan, where he has business 
interests. All three of these men tell most interesting and de- 
tailed stories of the fight, the doctor and the paymaster having 
had particularly good chances to observe it. Gunner Evans 


was too busy fighting to know much about it. All three men’ 


pay the highest tribute to Spanish courage. They say that the 
Spaniards fought like demons and only surrendered when, with 
their entire fleet destroyed and their forts silenced, there was 
nothing to do but to ga» 
yield. They say that 
the defeat of Spain 
was due not so much 
to poor ships as to bad 
management. They 
say that the Spanish 
gunners were laugh- 
ing-stocks to the 
trained marksmen of 
the American fleet, 
and that Spain’s 
mismanagement and 
neglect of her army 
and navy was large- 
ly responsible for her 
defeat. The Spanish 
had good ships and 
good guns, and they 
did not lack for cour- 
age, but they shot 
like children. 
Surgeon Kindle- 
berger tells a most 
graphic story of 
the fight— how the 
screaming shells 
raked the Spanish 
boat from stem to 
stern ; how officers were killed on the bridge, ships set afire, and 
sometimes sixty men killed by the explosion of a single shell. 
He was sent ashore at Cavité to attend to Spanish dead and 
wounded. He tells of the heaps of dead bodies, terribly man- 
gled by shot and shell, and of the hundreds of wounded Span- 
iards sent to Manila under the red cross. He says that when 
the news was known on the American fleet that not a single 
American had been killed or seriously injured, the Yankee tars 
fell on each other’s necks and alternately laughed and cried and 
shouted for joy. It was considered nothing short of miraculous. 
The scene was a most inspiring one—from the American stand- 
point—when the bay was at last covered by huge borfires where 
the Spanish ships were burning, while beyond could be seen the 





PAYMASTER G. A. LOUD, OF THE 
‘* MCCULLOCH.” 


white flag of submission over the silent forts. 
MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Throwing up Intrenchments. 


SoME OF THE HARDEST WORK THAT FALLS TO THE LOT OF 
UNCLE Sam’s Boys IN THE FIELD. 

OnE of the first stern duties that confronted our soldiers and 
marines making the first landing in Cuba was the work of 
throwing up intrenchments. This work had to be done at a 
moment’s notice and in double-quick order. Without careful 
previous training and incessant drill on the part of their supe- 
rior officers our gallant troops could never have succeeded in 
throwing up rapid intrenchments, particularly in so hard and 
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unyielding a soil as that of Guantanamo Bay and under the 
wilting rays of a tropical sun, working all the while, as théy 
did, in the face of a withering cross-fire from the Spanish guer- 
rillas hidden in the underbrush. Some conception of the diffi- 
culty of performing this military task under such circumstances 
may be gained from this brief description of the routine of in- 
trenchment-work sent us by one of our correspondents at the 
front : 


For throwing up intrenchments the detached bayonet is the 
first and most handy tool. Using the sharp point of the bayonet 
like a spade, the earth is loosened and the first hole dug, the 
gravel from which is then scooped out with the common tin can 
carried by every soldier, or preferably with the ‘ turtle,” the 
well-known military can which has derived its name from the tor- 
tuous manner in which it is closed up and opened. Thisis called 
**troweling.” When once the work is under way the intrench- 
ments grow so rapidly that after five or ten minutes’ time only 
the dirt-colored campaign hats of the intrenched soldiers can 
be seen from outside the breastworks. That alone is enough to 
stop any ordinary bullet from the enemy’s small-arms, and to 
form an almost unsurmountable barrier to all attacks from 
cavalry, as long as our troops remain behind their dirt-mounds, 
to pour their deadly fire into the enemy at short range. 

Vhen the first intrenchments were thrown up by our marines 
at Guantanamo Bay, just after their peaceful bath in the surf 
was disturbed by the attacking Spaniards, it took but six min- 
utes for the earthworks to grow out of the ground after the first 
order to ‘‘dig” had been given. It was in this trench that 
Assistant Surgeon Gibbs, of New York. breathed his last. Un- 
fortunately these trenches had to be abandoned shortly after 
their completion, when Colonel Huntington was compelled by 
necessity to move his camp to a less exposed place. 

Plenty more work of a similar nature is evidently in store for 
Uncle Sam’s workers, for it has been decided by the military 
authorities to let our army of occupation at Santiago throw 
earthworks all across the peninsula south of our camp of disem- 
barkation. 


An Interrupted Bath. 


A STARTLING INCIDENT OF THE LANDING OF OUR REGULARS 
AT GUANTANAMO, 

WHEN Rudyard Kipling, in the early days of his war corre- 
spondence for the Calcutta Gazette, wrote his amusing tale of 
the capture of the fanciful stronghold of Lung-Tung-Pen by a 
detachment of naked British soldiers, led by a naked ‘ orfcer 
boy,” no one dreamed that this piece of strange, fiction would 
be converted into stranger truth by the first body of regular 
United States troops landing at Guantanamo Bay, near Santiago 
de Cuba. Yet such was the case. One of the New York 
marines, in his first letter home, writes : 


We had raised the stars and stripes and pitched our tents, 
and we were mighty glad to get a chance to wash off in the 
surf. Everybody was in the best of spirits, and glad to rest 
from the work of hauling timber up ‘‘ Chilcoot Pass,” as we 
called the blazing hot trail over which we had to lug our sup- 
plies up to the camp. Suddenly, at half-past four in the after- 
noon, just as the boys were splashing about and squirting water 
all over each other, there came the ping, pipg, ping of rifle-shots 
from the foot-hills, and a number of Spaniards appeared in the 
underbrush at the head of the lagoon. 

The bullets whistled through the air. and for the moment 
startled the guards. It was only for an instant, however. Al- 
most instantly they returned the fire with rapid volleys. As 
soon as the shots were heard the men came running from the 
camp ground and the shore to the aid of their comrades. Many 
of us who had been swimming did not have a shred of clothing 
on, but this made no difference. We dashed from the water, 
seizing our cartridge-belts and rifles as we ran, and made for 
the camp. 

There was no undue excitement or panicky feeling, so far as 
I could see, however, nor did any of the men fire without orders, 
though it was awkward, of course, to push through the under- 
brush with bare skin. We know now what fighting in the 
Cuban jungle means. When the skirmishers returned from the 
woods they were simply black with the mosquitoes that covered 
them, and their legs, arms, and bodies were jabbed with bur 
and cactus needles. 





SEARCH-LIGHTS 


IN COMBINATION—HOW PATROL-BOATS GUARD OUR FLEETS IN CUBAN HARBORS BY THE AID OF ARISIFICIAL LIGHTS OF GREAT POWER 
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Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles 
$125 
Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 
Columbia 
Chain Wheels, 75 
Hartfords, .. 50 
Vedettes $40 and 35 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 






































Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only polishes 
any kind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. Itisa medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 


for shoes, mailed free 























Leather Dressing 


is sold by all dealers at 25 cents a bottle. 

made by the makers of Vici Kid, the most 
famous shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Map of 
Chicago. 





trict. 


for hanging. 


applying to 
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A spe cially prepared map giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the great Union 
Elevated Loop and the Elevated 
Railway systems of Chicago, with 
many of the connecting surface 
street car lines, location of boule- 
vards, many of the parks, and a 
realistic idea of the down town dis- 
This map is printed in four 
colors, on heavy, linen bound paper 
and mounted with stick and roller 
Sent on receipt of 
ten cents in postage or coin, by 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0 
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TrrRiD Barrp—‘‘ W ’ot would yer radder be dan all else in de world, Barney ?” 
A horspittle conwalescent, pard. 
bed an’ be waited on by de hull fleet dat don’t do a t’ing but soak nurrishin’ feed an’ brandy inter 


All yer hez ter do is jest lay dere in 










LITTLE 


CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 


Crial Package ia Pouch by mail for 25c. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICANTOBACCOCO., Successor, 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
4 and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 


URBANA, N. Y. 

















Phouspnde eve 
been helped to 
better pay & po- 
sitions t rough 


Buildings erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 









our system of 
instruction 


’ 
Electrical, 
Mechanical or Civil En- 
gineering ; Chemistry; Mining; 
Mechanical’ and Architectural 
Drawing: Surveyin Plumbing ; Architecture: Metal 
Pattern Draftin : Brospecting’ Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home. 
40,000 Students and Graduates. 
Circular FREE. State subject you wish to «tudy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


B. Altman & €o. 


NEW YORK. 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Lace and Sash Curtains in Irish 
Point, Renaissance and Frilled 
Muslin, Embroidered Denim P or- 
tieres, Light-weight Silk Fabrics, 
Sash Muslins, Cretonnes, Cotton 
Damasks and Dimities; Loung- 
ing Cushions. 

Japanese and Chinese Matting 
in assorted colors, East India 
Dhurries, East India Moodj Mats 
and Rugs, Japanese Rugs. 














If the «‘Ayes”’ and «« Noes’’ were Taken 


it would be found that a large majority of 
people who bought cheaper wheels found them 
more expensive in the end than the “best” 
would have been, the 


Romdor’ 


BICYCLE 


* 
Price $60 
‘DON’T MAKE A SECOND MISTAKE.’ 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


thicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook 
lyn, Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo 


Cleveland. London. 








You can safely rely upon 
the absolute accuracy and 
thoroughness of The Even- 
ing Post’s war news. 


If you have any difficulty 
in securing the paper, ad- 
dress 








The Ever Evening Pott. 4 


; Broadway and Fulton St., 
ibe sereseaaall 


Turn Your Spare Time Into Dollars 








Agents, male and female, are wanted to introduce 
our periodicals into every home. The simplest and 
best proposition ever offered Write to-day for 
particulars, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


Agency Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Established in 1876. 


MAJORS CEMENT 





PRICE,15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 

Specially prepared for household purposes. Mends 
anything that breaks. Meerschaum pipes. Tipping 
billiard-cues. Just the thing to fasten the end of a 
bandage; also to stick it to the skin to keep it in posi- 
tion. 


MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 


A wonderful sticker. No bic sat should be with- 
out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 
Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 


MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT. 
of eurpeene | adhesive power. Boots and shoes and 
articles of Leather. 15 cents. 
At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, 
mail free of Postage. 


BEWARE II! Take no substitute, 


MAJOR CEMENT CO,, ‘¢3.suarees" 


sy New York City. 
Kerry Watson & Co., Montreal. 


or by 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanen, Ohio. 


een CENCLAN D>. 

HE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 

ed MELA at top o gent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Give rare cycling pleasure. Crescent 
Tandems double it, adding somapen- 
ionship, dividing work - 


Crescent Tandems 


Are properly built in every way. 
Strong, rigid, reliable, And oe price— 
an honestone - - o e 


S75__ 
CRESCENTS 
are the most popular bicycles made. 
Art Catalogue, with ** Care of the Wheel,’ FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO Makers NEW YORK 


The Leading Tourists’ Line. 





LAKE GEORGE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
SHARON SPRINGS, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Send 4cents stamps for illustrated ‘* SumMER Para 


DISE™’ to 
J. W. BURDICK, 


General Passenger Agent, Delaware & Hudson R.R.. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Ther: is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 











Kodak 
Photography 
Is Easy 
Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥, 


Catalogues free at 
agencies or by mail, 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
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To Letor for Sale—In Dresden. 


A beautiful stone villa solidly built in 1898, and 
elegantly restored lastyear, Ten large rooms, 
bath-room, very large basement, containing 
three rooms for servants, spac ious kitchen, 
laundry, provision stores, c« pal and wood cellars, 
The villa is two stories high, with good 
water supply, eonary appiene es, stoves, elec- 


tric light, gas, et gnificent grounds. 
Sple ndidly situated inthe finest part of thecity. 
Rent $2,000 per annum. Sale price 87,500 


Apply W. BLOCK, 47 Eisenstuck Strasse, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY 
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Copyright, 1895, by Lesvie’s Weekly. 


COMMODORE W. 8! SC 


* COMMANDER OF THE FLYING SQUADRON, ON HIS FLAG-SHIP “ MASSAGUSE 'TS,” DU 





3 WEEKLY. 


ARTIST’S PROOF OF THIS PICTURE, PRINTED ON HEAVY PLATE PAPER, CAN BE OBTAINED BY SENDING TEN CENTS TO LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


WOCHLEY, U. S. N., 


sdtuserrs,” DURING THE VIGOROUS BOMBARDMENT OF SANTIAGO. 
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10 YEARS OLD. 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 


RYE 


3 The Best Whiskey in America. 





Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
Wri. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, [id. 
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California 
In 


3 Days. 


over a luxuriously appoint- 
ed railway system. Sight 
seeing made easy — travel- 
ing a continuous pleasure. 
The real charms and natu- 
ral attractions of California 
are not known until a sum- 
mer is spent in the Flowery 
Kingdom. The quickest 
train is 


The Overland Limited, 


No change of Cars. 
Via CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


Leaves Chicago every day in the 
ear, 6:30 P.M. ‘Tourist tickets al- 
ow stop over at Trans-Mississippi 

Exposition at Denver, Sabacuds 

Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, 

etc. and gives you choice of route 

returning. Any ticket agent will 
give you detailed information. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


The Pioneer Line West and Northwest 
of Chicago. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
ROSTO 


NEW YORK, TON, 
368 Washington St. 


461 Broadway. 


CHICAGO, 
212 Clark St. 





BICYCEE 
NONE. BETTER. 


1898 CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG.CO. 


NEW YORK 


ONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
Ss A land ideal for attractive homes suited to 
every grade of income. Ocean and Sound, 
Lakes and Buys, Field und Forest, Hiils and Vales, all 
are found in nature’s best form, furnishing perfect con- 
ditions for every Sport and Pleasure, Rest or Recreation. 
Good Air. Good Water, Good Roads, Frequent and 
Efficient by the LONG ISLAND 
RAILROAD. Cinder Ballast, Hard Coal Engines, 
Express Trains, Pintsch Gas, No Dust, No Smoke, No 
Lost Time, Good Lizht, make a combination unsur- 
assed. Perfect Cycling over ideal roads for tours, 
aunts, or record-breaking rides. For illustrated de- 
scriptive books, send, in stamps: 6 cents for “ Long 
Island,” 5 cents for ** Unique Long Island,”’ 4 cents for 
“Summer Homes on Long Island,” 2cents for ** Cycler’s 
Paradise.” H. M. Smrra, Traffic Manager. 
H. B. FULLERTON, Special Agt.. Pass’r Dept. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








Train Service 


LITERARY NOTE. 
Messrs. D. AppLETON & 
PANY take pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. Richard Mansfield having 
received numerous inquiries for his 


Com- 


poem on the war, “The Eagle’s 
Song,” they will supply copies in 


pamphlet form, including also his 
poem on “The Charge of Dargai 
Gap,” for 25 cents. Copies will be 
mailed to any address in the United 
States or Canada on receipt of price. 
D. Appleton & Company, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 

A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated booklist of over 3,000 
summer hotels and boarding-houses along the Hud- 
son, in the Catskiii Mountains, Northern New York 
and Vermont. Send eight cents in stamps to H. B 
Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 
Railroad, 363 Broadway, New York, or free upon 
application. 











A PROBLEM FOR HISTORY. 

THAT Spain discovered America four cent- 
uries ago is an established fact ; but the ques- 
tion now arises, after the war is over who will 
discover Spain ‘—Judge. 

ANOTHER PATRIOTIC SUFFERER. 

‘* Wuy does Blowers want a pension ?” 


‘He weakened his lungs in the recent war 
with Spain.” —Judge. 













are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the man- 
ufacture. Get the improved. No 
tacks requir: To avoid imita- 
tions.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 










UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


Senp a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

RepuceD RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the National Educational Association Conven 
tion to be held at Washington, D. C., July 7th to 12th, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur 
sion tickets from points on its line to Washington and 
return at rate of single oe Jor the round trip plus 
$2.00 membership fee. These tickets will be soid on, 
and good_ going, July 4th to 7th, and good to return 
leaving Washington. July Sth to 15th, when stamped 
by joint agent at Washington. By depositing ticket 
with joint agent on or before July 12th, and on pay- 
ment of fifty cents, the return limit may be extended 
to August 3ist. ‘Tickets for side trips from Washing- 
ton to Gettysburg, Richmond. Old Point Comfort. and 
Southern battle fields will be on sale at the ticket-of- 
fices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in Wash- 
ington during the continuance of the convention. 


Goop constitutions framed for United States— 
for the world at large, with Abbott’s—The Original 
Angostura Bitters, as foundation—then indigestion 
a stranger. 





Every piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be 
found strictly as represented, and warranted. 


LADIEs are greatly benefited by Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura Bitters, the South American tonic. 











Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soots- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the. best remedy for 
diarrhopa. 


This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO,, 


89 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





















A bath with this 
soap has a sweeten- 
ing effect which 
delightful. Pimples, 


head.  GONSTANTINE’S 


is 


heads 


and PINE TAR SOAP 
Pr aes (Persian Healing) 
vanish when it’s 
used. Nothing bet- 
ter for the every 


day toilet. 
Sold by druggists. 


000 


THE CELEBRATED 





SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—-H—_-M—-E-—-R 


New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 





1898 BICYCLE 


FREE 10 ANYONE 


} distributing $5 worth of soap. 
~ - tA NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
Even boys and girls build up a profitable business. 

LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS 
or many other valuable premiums if preferred. Write 
to-day. Large catalogue of premiums and full par- 


ticulars mailed free. 
Medicated Cream Soap (o., Dept Z,277 E. Madison St,, Chicago. 













Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the blood, 

lost manhood, 








,nerve 
and pocket- NO- 
book your own druggist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
NEW DOUBLE-TRACK LINE 
TO ATLANTIC CITY. 


Wit the new schedule of early summer trains in 
effect May 28th, the West Jersey and Seashore Rail- 
road practically opens to travel its new double-track 
line from Camden and Broad Street Station to Atlantic 
City. 

During the winter and spring the line from Camden 
to Atlantic City has been actually rebuilt. The old 
light rails have been replaced by new steel rails weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds to the yard, and an entirely 
new road has been constructed by the grading neces- 
sary for the double tracks. 

The grade crossing over the tracks of the Jersey 
Southern Railroad at Winslow has been eliminated by 
the building of an elevated r adway high above the 
intersecting tracks, and thus enabling the fastest trains 
to pass this point without slackening speec. An ab- 
solutely new road-bed has been constructed across the 
meadows. Upon the magnificent foundation of the 
old Camden and Atlantic road bed, which has been 
building by the accumulated work of forty years, 
thousands of car-‘oads of gravel and sand have been 
placed to the depth of six feet from the surface up, 80 
that the tracks are elevated above the height of the 
st rm tides. In order that the elevated tracks may 
the better withstand the action of storm tides, canals 
have been opened at intervals to carry the accumulated 
water beneath the roadway, and the exposed sides of 
the embankment have been thickly coated with the 
heavy and adhesive soil dug from the meadows. The 
new track is as firm as the old ever was, and with 
these protections and re-enforcements it will stand 
firmly the brunt of any ordinary storm. The new 
roadway has been coated with an application of oi! so 
as to free it from the dust naturally incident to the 
new grading. 

Under these improved conditions the West Jersey 
and Seashore’s double-tracked lines to Atlantic City 
form the finest and best line of railroad to any sum 
mer-resort in America. The speed of trains. both 
from Broad Street Station and Camden, will be ma- 
terially accelerated and the time of transit proportion- 
ately reduced. The rolling-stock and equ'pment will 
be fully up to the high standard maintained by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The summer traveler to Atlantic City by this popu- 
lar route will enjoy the finest facilities offered by any 
railroad in the world. 


THE SUMMER RESORTS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 





Are reached Quickly and 
Comfortably via the 


NORWICH LINE 


AND CONNECTIONS. 


Steamers ‘*City of Lowell” and ‘ City of 
Worcester” leave New York, Pier 40, North 
River, 6.00 p. m. week-days, connecting at New 
London with trains of the New England and 
Central Vermont Railroads for the North and 
Kast, and with Steamers for Block Island, Watch 
Hill and the Shore Resorts of Long Island Sound. 


Tickets and State-rooms at 
Pier 40, North River, New York. 





SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY - CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RaILRoab. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
the following personally -conducted tours for the 
summer aud early autumn of 1898 : 

To the North (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, and 
adaylight ride through the Highlands of the Hudson), 
July 26th and August 16th. Rate $100 for the round 
trip from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, covering all expenses of a two-weeks’ 
trip. Proportionate rates from oth«r points. 

To Yellowstone Park and the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition on a special train of Pullman sleeping, 
compartment, observation, and dining-cars, allowing 
eight days in **Wonderland™ and two davs at 
Oinaha, September Ist. Rate, $235 from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; $230 
from Pittsburg. 

Two ten-day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Richmond, 
and Washington, September 28th and October 19th. 
Rate, $65 from New York. $63 from Philadelphia. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents, « r address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 
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TEETH’ BREATH. 

‘ 

A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents, if you mention this publication. : 
Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 5 
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Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Parlor-Café Cars. 





Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 





A. H. HANSON, G.P.A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, UL 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MEETING, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Tue Southern Railway announces for this occa 
sion tickets will be sold at one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets on sale July 2d to 5th. The route of 
the Southern Railway is via Washington and through 
the * Laud of the Sky’’ (Asheville), Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga (Lovkout Mountain), Chickamauga and 
other points of interest through the South. The 
Limited leaves New York daily at 4:20 p. m., and has 
through sleeping-car service New Yurk to Nash 
ville without change. For full particulars, descrip- 
tive matter, etc., call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York 











Ladies Who Like 
Good Society 


as well as safe company and comfortable 
cars should always travel on the lines of the 


“Big Four” 


If you live between or beyond 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Benton Harbor, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Peoria, Cairo, Vincennes, Terre Haute, 


Louisville, Indianapolis, Dayton, Columvwus, 
You can travel on the lines of the Big 

Four. Insist upon tickets via this rail- 

road. Learn all about it beforehand by 

writing for pamphlet which tells. Free. 

WARREN J. Lyncn, 


&. O. McCormMIckK, 
Passeng Ass’t Gen’! Pass. & T'k's Ags 


ger Traffic Manager. 
CINCINNATI, 

















application. 








Stearns Ball-Bearing Mower. 


RUNS LIKE 





er 
For sale by Hardware Dealers generally. Descriptive circular and prices on 
B. C, STEARNS & CO., SYRACUSE, XN. Y. 


The bearings 
are micrometer- 
gauged balls, re- 
volving between 
accurately ad- 
justed hardened 
ground steel 
cones and cups. 
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“AMERICA’S CREAT RESORTS” 


___ 48 pages, with map, sent free on receipt of a two-~-cent stamp 
by Ceorge H. Daniels, C. P. A., New Yerk Central, New York. 





